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The Cadbys: An Appreciation 


A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 


HE title of this article indicates 
something about the subjects of it; 

a title generally runs in the name 

of one individual whose work is therein 
described and its excellences pointed out, 
but the coupling of the two names, here, 
indicates the fact that one hardly ever 
speaks, over here, of the work of Will 
Cadby or that of Mrs. Cadby ; for since 
their pictures, their interests and their aims 
have so much, if not everything, in com- 
mon, we speak of them as The Cadbys. 

The Cadbys occupy a unique position. 
They do a kind of work in which they 
have no rivals and which is marked by a 
very strong individuality. Let me indi- 
cate some phases of work with which their 
names are conspicuously associated. 

It falls naturally into four main divi- 
sions: Mrs. Cadby’s delicate decorative 
studies of flowers, together with a render- 
ing of domestic animals in which no one 
can approach her; and Will Cadby’s por- 
traits of children, nearly all in a high key 
— white work from his white room — as 
well as a series of snow-renderings such 
as we should expect from the author of the 
delicate white portraits. 

Take, first of all, the decorative studies 
of flowers and grasses which seem to owe 
their origin to Mrs. Cadby’s own dainty 
appreciation of natural beauty in conjunc- 
tion with a study of Japanese art. These 


she used to produce in fair abundance, 
but of recent years she has apparently 
been reaping in other fields. 


In response 


to frequent invitations from the late 
Horsley Hinton, she has told the readers 
of the Amateur Photographer how she set 
about this kind of work. It is worth 
describing for the benefit of the American 
reader. First of all she seeks for as per- 
fect and typical a specimen as can be 
found of the flower, grass, spray (or what- 
ever it is) which she desires to treat 
decoratively. The nature and method of 
growth is always kept in mind, its typical 
likes and ways, so that at any rate the 
specimen selected should not only be 
decorative but illustrative (though this is 
only a secondary consideration) of the 
growth of the plant. But any specimen 
that can be found for the purpose will 
admit of some measure of improvement, 
so we must imagine Mrs. Cadby (as she 
herself bids us) with the specimen before 
her surveying it with an eye to “the 
elimination of the unessential.” This 
sounding phrase is a useful one in con- 
nection with the Cadbys, for it will be 
found the secret of a good deal of the suc- 
cess which they have attained that they 
are all for simplification and the avoidance 
of the flamboyant profusion of detail that 
the lens is so apt to give — true, as has 
been said, in fact, but false in art. The 
scissors now come into play, and the main 
idea being kept in mind, all that mars it, 
in so far as can be done without inter- 
fering with the plant’s truth of growth, is 
removed. It is surprising what grace, 
beauty and interest Mrs. Cadby can get 
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in this way out of one single spray of 
bloom or leafage from the hedgerow or 
the garden border. She shows the same 
decorative sense in her pictures of the 
spider’s web glorified by the winter rime. 

Mrs. Cadby has given attention with 
much success to the photographing of 
domestic animals. ‘‘ The cat that walked 
by himself”’ will not easily be forgotten, 
or those other dainty studies of pets which 
she has from time to time produced. 
There is a good deal of originality about 
her animal-studies. They aim at show- 
ing the essential characteristics of the 
creature figured. There is one which I 
remember that she did years ago and 
which, so far as I know, has never been 
reproduced. Perhaps it is too slight for 
the purpose, but it gives a delightful im- 
pression of animal expression and feeling. 
A dog, evidently the domestic pet, has 
been sleeping upon a seed-bed full of its 
first tender green shoots, and they are 
hopelessly crushed and broken. He has 
been caught “‘in flagrante delicto.””. The 
mistress has arrived on the scene and there 
is trouble. The mistress’s grave admoni- 
tion with uplifted finger, the dog’s shame- 
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faced (and sheepish, one was going to say, 
only it sounds like a joke) expression are 
excellently given. The dog has a con- 
science and loves the mistress, so that no 
dog-whip is needed. The serious word 
and the uplifted finger suffice. I mention 
this to show Mrs. Cadby’s feeling towards 
animals and her understanding of them. 
It is surely this sympathy between human 
beings and the beasties that lays the best 
foundation for successful animal-work. 
I am glad the readers of the PHoro-ERA 
are to have reproduced some of the charm- 
ing examples of both these sides of Mrs. 
Cadby’s work which I am sending over 
with this article. They will greatly help 
to enable my readers to appreciate her 
decorative skill and her good animal-work. 

I believe that though Mrs. Cadby’s 
acquaintance with photography is more 
recent, Will Cadby admits having prac- 
tised it for a considerable number of years, 
as far back perhaps as the first Salon; but 
their joint professional work, the por- 
traiture of children, is not of very long 
standing, perhaps not more than seven or 
eight years. No one who has seen the 
child-portraits of Will Cadby can doubt 
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either his ability or his fitness for the par- 
ticular work of which he has made a 
specialty. I heard a successful profes- 
sional child-photographer (the most suc- 
cessful of purely professional workers) 
say once, ‘‘It needs the childlike heart to 
do children; you must really love and 
understand them if they are to be their 

natural selves with you. It is no good to 
pretend to play or pretend to care — they 

find you out at once.” Now this, it 
would seem, is half the reason of the suc- 


THE WINTER RIME” CARINE CADBY 


cess of the Cadbys; they love and they 


understand children. They themselves 
love the simple life and the childlike heart 
and the simple. ways and pleasures of 
children, and the children know it. 

It will at once be noticed by those who 
see a series of the Cadby child-photo- 
graphs that they are all in a very high key. 
This is one of the Cadby specialties. 
They have a white room, they prefer white 
clothes for their sitters, the furniture is 
white, and so when brains and skill have 
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been added, we get those delightfully 
dainty and ethereal little pictures which 
delight us all over here. Perhaps any 
one might think on seeing a child-portrait 
by Cadby that it was a special and high- 
keyed subject got up for exhibition, some 
one print selected from half a hundred not 
up to exhibition standard; whereas the 
opposite is the case, and the work we get 
for exhibition and reproduction is just the 
ordinary output of the studio. He is a 
martinet with himself and nothing is good 
enough either for his sitters or for the ex- 
hibitions that is not as good as he can 
make it. The Cadby standard has to be 
maintained. 

The easy poses, the happy unconscious- 
ness of the camera, the feeling of home 
and occupation, of happiness and play, are 
the characteristics of the Cadby portrait. 

It is a well-known fact that the Cadbys 
spend a portion of every year on the upper 
slopes of the Swiss mountains. It might 
be thought that here the white room, the 
whiteclad child, the white furniture, in 
short, the studies in white, would have 
reluctantly to be foregone till the return 
home. Now this is just what does not 
happen. Look at his snow-work and you 
will realize that it is but the white room 
transferred to the open air. The same 
problems are there to be faced, the same 
high-keyed schemes to be essayed; and in 
the main, allowing for differences of sub- 
ject, the same kind of work is turned out, 
so that there is really a harmony of output 
all the year round whether it be in Kent 
or amidst the snows. 

In looking at snow-pictures by Cadby 
one should bear in mind that they are 
intended as impressions of snow-land- 
scapes seen at a great distance and not as 
minute renderings of snow-detail just 
under the eye. They are mainly taken 
with the help of a telephoto lens at a dis- 
tance of anywhere between one-half a 
mile and five miles. Detail in snow is not 
to be seen or expected at such a distance, 
and we are given the impression of a farm 
house or railing or a building peeping 
over a snow ridge as seen from a long 
distance. This fact nullifies the joke 


which is often heard about some of the 
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“ The full streams feed on flower of rushes, 
Ripe grasses trammel a traveling foot, 
The faint fresh flame of the young year flushes 
From leaf to flower and flower to fruit.’’ 
— Swinburne. 
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ALPINE SNOWS 


Cadby snow-scenes, that next year he 
need not trouble to print at all, he need 
only fix a piece of unexposed bromide, 
because the accidental presence of a bunch 
of reeds or a bit of a railing will not be 
required when simplification has reached 
its consummation. Bear in mind the 
white figure in the white room and you 
will understand the work of the man who 
seeks impressions in the same manner 
amidst the Alpine snows. 

From what I have been able to say here 
about the work of the Cadbys, I think it 
will be clear to any one that it is char- 
acterized by two main features, simplifica- 
tion and decoration. These two words 
and the ideas they connote are always 
needed in photographic work, so that if 
the Cadbys did nothing else for the good 
of photography (and their services are 
manifold) they would deserve well of us 
for constantly showing in their work ex- 
amples of the usefulness and extreme 
necessity of these two great principles in 
pictorial expression. 

One of the most charming points about 
the Cadbys I have reserved for the last. 
After we have spoken of Mrs. Cadby’s 
decorative sense, of her love for and skill 
with animals, of Cadby’s dreams of white 
and grey tones, at home and abroad, there 
remains this which strongly impresses 
itself upon the minds of those who see 
them, that they are of those happy people 
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whose lives are all of a piece. They are 
lovers of pictures, of poetry, of country 
life and work, of the beautiful in house 
and home, and also, as we know well, 
lovers of the camera and of what they can 
make the camera do. Now, they do not 
forego the poetry, the love of beauty, the 
love of the subtle charms in house and 
country-side. When going into the stu- 
dio to their work they take all this rich 
endowment and living interest with them. 
The work of their camera and the esthetic 
pleasures of life and culture are one with 
them. Portraits, articles, landscapes, 
snow pictures are but the expression of the 
thoughtful and beauty-loving life within. 
“Blessed is he,” says an old writer, “ who 
has found his work — let him ask no other 
blessedness.” To us the Cadbys seem 
to have found theirs, and their life and 
their work are one. 


You may think that Mantegna’s men 
and Francesca’s women are ugly, be- 
cause they are not sweet-faced like the 
saints of Perugino; but consider what 
superb force and truth they have, and 
how nobly they represent their clime and 
time and race! They are wonderful 
revelations of character —epitomes of 
the best in the Italian people. There 
is little in nature that is ugly when seen 
in its proper environment. —Van Dyke. 
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VERY photographer, be he the 
k rankest of amateurs, or of that 
class which art has led to heights 
sublime, could tell of his experiences along 
the road to the present time, and much of 
it would be more or less interesting to those 
whose interest in picture-making is at all 
worth while. Likewise the huntsman who 
each season journeys afield in quest of the 
fleet of foot or of wing is ever ready to burn 
the midnight oil listening to the experiences 
of others whose campaigns have taken them 
to other fields than his. | Not every pho- 
tographer would find ideal life under a 
tent or in an improvised shack far re- 
moved from civilization, and on the other 
hand scarcely every nimrod would be abie 
to press the button, to say nothing of doing 
the rest. Thus it is that many who can- 
not combine both factors may be losing 
more of real life than they might ordi- 
narily imagine. 

In speaking of the huntsman, a rather 
broad term is here employed, since it is not 
to be understood that reference is made to 
the one who invades the home of wild 
beasts or birds and wantonly slays until the 
thirst for gore has been satisfied, but in- 
stead that class who carry the gun with 
them incidentally for protection, but more 
particularly asa companion. I have often 
wondered how it is that the love of this 
implement of warfare has taken such a 
deep hold upon a large portion of human- 
ity, but many of us have come honestly by 
this heritage. Speaking for myself, I 
clearly recall the proud ownership of my 
first gun, if you could call it such. That 
old fowling-piece would surely be a huge 
joke now. If ever the law of evolution 
spelled out improvement, it has certainly 
been demonstrated in the comparison of 
the firearms of then and now. 

When I was about the age of nine or ten, 
my father, after being coaxed into sub- 
mission, bought from a neighbor one of 
those old Civil War muskets of the iron 
ramrod variety. This curiosity should 
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have carried with its purchase a guarantee 
to kill at both ends. My brother and I 
were kept more than busy digging out 
powder from each other’s arms and faces; 
besides, a black and blue shoulder was 
always evidence that the Long Tom had 
not been underloaded, and of course we 


‘were having the time of our lives. In 


those days the country around us was 
mostly woods, with now and then a log 
house surrounded by choppings offering 
inducements to even a wild Cherokee 
Indian. With that old musket, and the 
company of a short-haired mongrel dog, 
could you blame us for satisfying the long- 
ings of an intense desire to hunt? But as 
the years rolled on, improvements kept 
pace, and by exchanging dogs and guns 
along the route, do you wonder that we 
crowded in all the enjoyment that such a 
setting might afford? The camera or ko- 
dak in those days was as yet a dream, but 
by traveling fifteen miles it was possible 
to obtain the old-fashion tintypes. Time 
went on, and in 1895 my brother and I had 
drifted apart. It was during this year 
that I owned my first camera, a $5 affair, 
by the way, and it can safely be said here 
that every atom of enthusiasm I possessed 
was thrown into the first dozen exposures. 
I might say, too, that this was the nucleus 
from which my photographic stock house 
was builded. From that time until the 
present I have a photographic record of all 
those incidents of most interest to me, and 
the negatives, while of no particular value 
to any one else, are to me priceless. 

The closing days of October each year 
find the writer aboard a north-bound 
passenger train with the forests of Ever- 
green his objective point. In the bag- 
gage-car is to be found a good-sized trunk 
containing two guns and a photographic 
outfit with all the necessary accessories 
for the operation of both. I shall not here 
speak of the guns and their belongings, 
since these might not interest the majority 
of those who read a photographic maga- 
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zine, but something descriptive of the pic- 
ture-making apparatus might not be out 
of order. My outfit is the selection from a 
long and varied experience in the north 
woods. It consists of a 4 A F. P. Kodak, 


with an anastigmat lens of medium speed 


fitted to a Compound shutter. Of late I 
have had the Kodak fitted for wide-angle 
work, since for the want of it I’ve lost a 
number of good pictures in the past. 
With this outfit is to be found from thirty 
to fifty feet of rubber tubing, a developing 
tank with sufficient chemicals to operate 
it, flashlight powder with suitable lamp, 
a tripod, plenty of films; and in addition I 
try to carry with me as much horse-sense 
as possible. With this combination a 
happy solution of the problem is generally 
the result. 

It is well toward the middle of Novem- 
ber before our party finds itself snugly 
settled in camp. During the last few 
years we have fortunately campaigned in 
the northern peninsula of Michigan only 
a few miles from the south-eastern shore 
of Lake Superior. In this sparsely-settled 
country of long distances and poor whis- 
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key, one invariably finds an early winter, 
and when once it begins to snow scarcely 
a day passes but that some snow covers up 
the previous day’s trackings of wild ani- 
mals. This kind of weather keeps the 
photographer continually changing dia- 
phragms and lengthening or shortening 
the exposure as the case may be. One 
of my finest pictures, ‘ Friendless,”’ was 
made during a heavy snow-storm with an 
exposure of one second at stop F/8. While 
I am at this juncture it might be interesting 
to some if I related the experience of that, 
to me, eventful day. About ten o’clock 
the night before a portion of our belated 
party had just reached camp after an all 
day’s tramp through the woods — six of us 
having arrived one week in advance. Of 
course the usual bunch of mail was brought 
in, and among the letters was one calling 
for my early departure from camp. My 
photographic outfit had been left under the 
top of an upturned tamarack about three 
miles from the shanty, and between lay a 
succession of hills and ravines that meant 
an all day’s job if this route were trav- 
ersed; hence I decided to join company 
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with an old dugout canoe, since this route 
would take me within a half mile from the 
outfit. It commenced to snow during the 
night, and it must have come down in real 
earnest; for when the old shack door was 
pushed open next morning, a mountain 
of snow had covered almost everything in 
sight. And this was the day that not only 
the photographic outfit must be brought to 
camp, but a 250-pound buck had to be dug 
out of the snow in order that the boys 
might find him later on. Long before the 
first suggestion of day “ yours truly” was 
down by the river shoveling out snow from 
the dugout. So much snow had fallen 
into the river that it seemed to me like a 
sea of mush, but with all this in the way 
eleven o’clock found me at my destination. 
Words fail to picture the setting as I found 
it in the woods on that day of days. A 
world of snow blanketed the entire forest. 
The branches of the stately pines and the 
low-hanging bushes beneath were groaning 
under the weight. Now and then an 
avalanche of white would slide from its 
support and for a moment the surrounding 
locality would be lost to view. The in- 
tense stillness and solemn loneliness was 
broken only by an occasional click of the 
shutter as one impression after another 
was recorded on the sensitive film. The 
accompanying illustration, “My Trans- 
port,” will give the reader some idea of a 
north-woods snow, since it became two- 
thirds filled during my half-mile trip in 
and out. In reaching the dugout a com- 
pass had to be used continually, for my 
tracks out were soon obliterated. If you 
have never been alone in the deep solitude 
of a virgin forest with snow coming down 
so fast that a tree five yards away can 
scarcely be seen, then you have something 
awaiting you in the way of an experience. 
When one is confronted with such circum- 
stances, I defy a Daniel Boone to tell 
which way is up. The close of that day 
found a tired body trudging its way toward 
that haven of refuge, the hunter’s cabin, 
and were it not for the dozens of pictures 
now in my possession, a most happy ex- 
perience could not be lived over again. 

On all these north-woods sojourns the 
developing tank plays its part, for with it a 


day’s exposures are developed in the eve- 
ning, thus affording one the satisfaction of 
knowing just what he is getting. 

On some of my former trips the tent 
was pitched under very different conditions 
from those mentioned above, and on one 
occasion in particular we carried a much 
smaller Kodak in order to save weight. 
This campaign took place in 1905 when a 
party of four set out to try something real 
new. This trip took us into northern 
Ontario near the Height of Land, and 
about five hundred miles north of Toronto. 
A 31-4 x 41-4 F. P. Kodak was pressed 
into service on this occasion, and the size 
has always been a source of disappoint- 
ment to the writer. Much to our dis- 
gust, there were no fewer than seven- 
teen carries which we had to make on this 
journey, and one of these portages was one 
and one-half miles long. If only the 4A 
had been with us on that occasion, what a 
different story it might have told! Small 
pictures may be satisfactory to some, but 
speaking for myself, I can well employ the 
stereotyped ‘‘never again.” 

Again, ultra-speed lenses are not always 
necessary, but it is well to have plenty of 
leeway in this respect in case your ex- 
posures are to be made during the fall or 
winter months. Too much is generally 
expected of these lenses when used on 
cameras or Kodaks in the use of which 
guessing of distances becomes a factor. 
On one of our trips I recall hooking on an 
F/4.5 to a reflex type of camera. With 
this objective it was not possible to get 
much satisfaction when using the lens 
wide open. 

But when the curtain of night has rung 
down on a hunter’s cabin or tent, and 
while the day’s experiences and old time 
incidents are being passed back and forth, 
the party is always in that mood to make a 
flash light picture worth while. It is then 
that a suitable flashlight apparatus should 
be at hand. “Spinning Yarns” could 
never have existed were an improper flash- 
light appliance used. This photograph 
was made with a 1 A Folding Pocket 
Kodak, single lens, and is offered here 
only to show the expression of the faces. 
In making negatives of this kind you 
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should get first of all a highly actinic in- 
stantaneous powder, then in combination 
with it a flash lamp that will instantly ex- 
plode the powder. You need not be told 
the rest. 

As a rule the ordinary fellow would be 
more contented to keep out of the lime- 
light, but when you join a party whether 
for recreation, fishing, hunting or what 
not, it always makes the setting more com- 
plete when every member appears in the 
picture. Some shutters are so difficult to 
open that with a few feet of tubing the 
pressure of a bulb fails to accomplish the 
desired result. The accompanying il- 
lustration, ‘‘ After the Ducks,” was made 
with fifty feet of tubing, and it will be 
difficult for you to tell who made the ex- 
posure. Many times one is caught out 
alone, but with the assistance of a good 
supply of suitable tubing, you are, without 
other help, able to accomplish satisfactory 
results. The Compound shutter appeals 
to me more strongly than any of the others, 
for the setting lever always springs with a 
click which may be distinctly heard at 
fifty feet, but if you should not hear it, 
the position of the lever after exposure tells 
you exactly what has been done. 

Many and varied are the trips I’ve made 
since that eventful 1895 when the 4} x 4} 
Vive plate-camera made my acquaintance, 
and on all these pilgrimages some kind of a 
camera or Kodak was included in my 
baggage. In my early picture-making 
experiences glass plates as large as 6} x 8} 
in conjunction with a view camera were 
lugged to and from the woods; but now 
that good old friend, experience, has 
taught me better; the film has made the 
plate only a recollection; however, this 
recollection is unmistakably brought 
home to me when an almost broken back 
tells me I’ve succeeded in moving the 
bunch of negatives from one room to 
another. 

But, reader, can you in those reminis- 
cent moments recall the early days when 
along the wild-rice marshes of that lazy- 
moving river you had your inning with the 
myriads of ducks in the early morning, and 
then again from an hour before sunset 
until Old Sol’s dying embers no longer lit 


up the Western horizon? Have you fol- 
lowed the wicked winding brook mile after 
mile, wading knee deep and working like 
a Trojan in order that the evening shades 
might find you journeying homeward with 
a well-filled basket of speckled beauties ? 
Is it your good fortune to get away each 
year from the dust and grime of an over- 
worked city and travel far out into the 
country where the real simple life would be 
a realized dream; where you may sit under 
the “shade of the old apple tree” and 
watch the farmer as he goes through his 
daily routine — possibly all foreign to 
you — and there just rest: yes rest, or are 
you one of those who are chopping off the 
years of their lives by donning the garb of 
the conventional seaside or mountain 
resort where a dress-suit insures your 
entrance to the dining room? If you 
haven’t had some of these experiences, in 
heaven’s name get together your photo- 
graphic outfit, make a bee line for the 
country, and add years to your terrestrial 
abode. And these experiences are only 
a few of the many that come to one who is 
ever digging deep in Nature’s recesses. 
As one year succeeds another, your photo- 
graphic album grows larger, and with its 
aid memory’s dim pictures are being con- 
stantly and vividly flashed on the screen of 
the present. 

But glancing back to the time of the old 
army musket, the pioneer days of an un- 
settled country — the old log house sur- 
rounded by burning choppings — the 
thousand and one incidents that go to 
make up such a setting,—and all these with 
photography practically unknown, makes 
the comparison of those days with the 
conveniences of the present stand out in 
bold relief and intensifies the wish for a 
photographic reminder that the bare- 
footed days might be at least reviewed. 
Sitting before the grate on a long winter’s 
evening, one thumbs again and again the 
pages of a photographic album, while one 
long-forgotten incident after another is 
made to appear on memory’s indelibly- 
painted canvas. As you rehearse one 
scene after another, the best of a lifetime 
stands out before you. Photography has 
made all this possible. 
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On the Gullibility of the Amateur Photographer 


Third Paper 
ELEANOR W. WILLARD 


teur’s fancy turns, all too lightly, to 

the culling and storing of his crop of 
summer pictures. He has returned from 
the mountains or the sea, from the camp- 
ing-trip or the extended journey abroad, 
and is eager to get the most from the films 
or plates he took with him. 

Just here I am speaking, not of the 
amateur who is so “‘ advanced”? as to do his 
own developing and printing, but of that 
much greater army of camera-users who 
are really neither amateurs nor photog- 
raphers, but have acquired the names by 
popular custom, and make up the great 
majority of those who patronize the 
supply-store. Among the number may 
be counted many who have much taste 
in the selection of subjects, who have 
learned by experience the manipulation 
of the camera as to exposure, and yet who 
suffer great disappointments simply be- 
cause they do not know enough about the 
photographic after-processes to demand 
good work in the finishing. They are 
obliged to accept anything that is offered, 
because they are not in a position to criti- 
cize; they may know that the prints 
handed over the counter are not good, but 
they suppose that the fault is their own. 
A very elementary knowledge of proper 
quality in negatives and prints would 
place these amateurs in a position to de- 
mand better work. 

To give an example of what I mean: 
Last year a friend of mine who is a painter 
brought home a very choice set of films 
from abroad. Being well versed in the 
principles of composition and selection, 
and understanding from _ considerable 
experience the handling of a kodak, she 
was able to secure an unusual number of 
successful ‘snaps’; but she was entirely 
ignorant of any further photographic 
technique. She took the films to one of 
the largest firms in Chicago for developing 
and printing, and in due time received a 


I: the fall is the time when the ama- 


very attractive set of prints. As to the 
negatives, of course she had no means of 
judging whether they were good or bad, 
but so attractive were the prints that she 
decided to have a number of enlarge- 
ments made and turned the films over to 
me for the purpose. My chagrin was 
great when on examination I found the 
negatives wholly unsuitable for bromide 
enlarging. They had been ruined for 
that purpose by too strong development 
and were as hard as nails. The small 
prints had been made on soft Special Por- 
trait Velox and so were satisfactory, but 
the softest brand of bromide paper I could 
get yielded, even with the most amiably- 
disposed developer,. prints of the “soot 
and whitewash” order. Recourse, there- 
fore, was finally had to enlarged plates, 
whereby, throvgh the intermediary of the 
positive and a second negative, a suffi- 
ciently soft result was obtained. 

A roll of properly-exposed films, in my 
opinion, is not correctly developed if it 
wil] not permit of direct enlargement 
later, and no development should be so 
strong that good contact prints with full 
detail cannot be had on a normal brand of 
development-paper. Of course this does 
not preclude the possibility of an oc- 
casional film, through variation of ex- 
posure, turning out more contrasty than 
another, and calling for special paper; but 
the photo-finisher who habitually turns 
out negatives too hard for ordinary en- 
largement is a good one to avoid. 

In the case I have cited the sins of the 
finisher were mild compared with those 
which often occur, for he at least had the 
grace to use a suitable paper for the prints 
and so make a creditable outer showing. 
Many a more reckless brother of the craft 
would have printed the cast-iron films on 
cast-iron paper, and the unsuspecting 
customer would have thought her films 
worthless through her own lack of skill, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, the ex- 
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posures had been made with excellent 
judgment and good taste. 

I am not forgetting the other side of the 
question — that the photographic _fin- 
isher has troubles of his own; that from 
more than half the stuff that comes in to 
him an angel photographer and a devel- 
oper mixed by the gods could not extract 
a decent negative; that the world is full of 
reliable firms who do reliable work; but 
that does not alter the fact that any user 
of a camera needs for his own protection a 
little primitive knowledge of photographic 
technique, even if he never intends to 
develop or print — namely: 

1. The difference between “hard” and 
“soft”? negatives, and the quality best 
suited for enlarging. 

2. The difierence between “hard” and 
“soft”’ printing-papers. 

3. Familiarity with the chief brands of 
developing-papers in which the hard and 
soft varieties are furnished. 

Another matter wherein it is well to be 
wary is in regard to albums for mounting 
prints. Many of these are made of im- 
pure papers which will in time discolor or 
jade the prints. Only those which con- 
tain reliable papers should be purchased. 
The albums made from the stock of the 
Mitteneague Paper Company and of the 
A. M. Collins Mfg. Company, Phila- 
delphia, are safe and can always be recom- 
mended. The Heim and the Gilson 
albums may be mentioned as thoroughly 
reliable. The mounting-paste is also to be 
considered. An impure paste will in time 
render the most carefully-arranged album 
a sorry spectacle, particularly if the prints 
have been mounted, as they never should 
be, by pasting all over the back instead 
of being tipped on by the corners. Day’s 
White Paste and Higgins’ Photo-Mounter 
may be mentioned as safe adhesives. 
Meanwhile, it should be borne in mind 
that the best make of album and the purest 
paste cannot save prints from fading or 
discoloring if they have not been properly 
fixed and washed. 

It must not be supposed that the ‘‘ push- 
the-button”’ photographer is the only one 
who is the victim of his own ignorance. 
Many a one who does his own technical 


work and contemplates the results with 
smug satisfaction, has in reality advanced 
but a very little way into the elementary 
possibilities of his craft. He may be found 
using one grade of developing-paper for all 
negatives, because his dealer happened 
to sell it to him at the start, whereas 
many of his plates doubtless require 
a different grade; and he might have 
a wide variety of effects. It is aston- 
ishing what an amount of time and ma- 
terial is wasted by this class of worker 
simply because he does not give sufficient 
attention to the quality of negative nec- 
essary for a good enlargement. This 
quality of course varies with the require- 
ments of different workers, but why 
make a simple process into a vexatious 
performance by repeated attempts to get 
brilliant prints from ghost-like plates or 
soft ones from those that are too con- 
trasty? Of course such things may be 
tried on occasion, under stress of dire 
necessity, but there are those who seem to 
think there is some particular virtue in 
making their original plates wrong, just 
for the discipline of resorting to screens, 
ground-glass, special developers, in an 
attempt to right the wrong. In the hands 
of an adept such resources are often of 
value, but he who is in the ranks of the un- 
sophisticated will surely save trouble by ac- 
quainting himself with requirements for 
average purposes. Deviations will then 
be made more intelligently. 

Finally, at least half of the immature 
amateur’s mistakes and misfortunes might 
be avoided if he would read regularly a 
good photographic magazine. It is amaz- 
ing how many people there are who have 
been dabbling with photography for 
years, who have never looked inside the 
covers of a good journal on the subject. 
Even if they read only the advertisements 
they would receive benefit, for they would 
at least hecome familiar with the best 
materials on the market and would learn 
not a little as to their intended uses. 
They would thus be less likely to become 
victims of the unblushing clerk who seems 
to have an obsession for selling slow plates 
for fast, hard papers for soft, and the 
wrong-sized films for every size of kodak. 
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Gray Days: Pictorial Suggestions 


WILLIAM FINDLAY 


SUCCESSION of well-nigh wind- 
A=: sunless days has rendered the 
atmosphere of the city gray and 
murky. But this has given a charm to 
parts which at other times claim no artistic 
beauty. At the harbor, a huge bank 
which obscures one’s vision of the sea 
and detracts from its pictorial possibilities 
but protects the haven from the surge’s 
swell, when easterly and south-easterly 
winds rage, is but dimly seen through 
the prevailing haze, with the result that 
the forest of masts, casting their reflec- 
tions twisted and perverted on the face 
of the waters, makes a most striking pic- 
ture in its entirety. It is an ideal condi- 
tion also for ‘“‘figure’’ studies, the at- 
mospheric conditions throwing any near 
subject selected into bold relief, and sub- 
duing in a most charming way much that 
might otherwise be obtrusive in the back- 
ground. 
Even a city street, with no pretensions 
to architectural beauty —rows of tall, 
sombre, seething tenements lining both 
sides — has, looking backward down the 
sweeping curve of the hill which it sur- 
mounts, assumed quite a picturesque 
appearance. All the hard, straight, up- 
right lines are blurred and _ softened, 
leaving the damp roadway, reflecting 
what light there is, the most prominent 
feature in the composition, animation 


being imparted here and there by human _ 


forms merging in the distance into mere 
spectres. 

But in the open country, away over 
the hill to the south, pictures of surpassing 
loveliness meet the gaze at every turn. 
The broad perspective is pleasing to the 
eye, without a doubt, though I hear a 
voice whisper in my ear — “ What about 
the far-distant range of hills which one 
ought to see from this eminence, and 
which, a week or two ago, were distinctly 
seen, flecked in white, basking in the bril- 
liant sunshine?” They are invisible, it 
is true, but what of the pictures that 


form themselves in the near foreground, 
and which with the hazy distance stand 
out with stereoscopic effect? Here is a 
ploughman, his horses steaming with 
their arduous labor, and their hides 
glistening in the mystic light — a picture 
to awaken an artist’s fancy or inspire the 
poetic muse! And here is a mill-pond 
with overhanging trees, the reflections of 
which are cast on its bosom ruffled here 
and there by unfelt zephyrs or by the 
passage of a graceful swan. Surely this 
is a composition to tempt one, for the 
subject stands out boldly by itself, cameo- 
like. 

A muddy farm-road deeply indented 
with ruts, and in parts overgrown with 
grass and weeds, does not look a promis- 
ing study. But let it be looked at more 
closely. The ruts, here and there filled 
with water, make a most charming line 
in a composition which has the farm- 
house as its central point; and the farm- 
dog, which, out of curiosity, comes down 
to see who the intruder is, adds a touch 
of life to the picture. 

The way through the wood is damp 
underfoot and, the voice again whispers, 
“dreary overhead and around.” It skirts 
the river’s bank, and certainly the at- 
mospheric condition would not have in- 
spired Whittier to pen these lines: 


“And through the gaps of leaning trees 
Its mountain cradle shows: 
The gold against the amethyst, 
The green against the rose. 


“Touched by a light that hath no name, 
A glory never sung, 
Aloft on sky and mountain-wall 
Are God’s great pictures hung.”’ 
(“Sunset on the Bearcamp.”’) 


Though of even more miserable weather- 
conditions he wrote: 


“For weeks the clouds had raked the hills, 
And vexed the vales with raining, 
And all the woods were sad with mist, 
And all the brooks complaining.” 
(“Among the Hills.’’) 
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A GRAY DAY 


Truly no mountain-cradle is visible, 
but what of the silvery sheen on the water, 
the soft halo of haze enveloping the clump 
of pines on the opposite bank, which in a 
bright light forms a harsh line in an other- 
wise pleasant composition; and the fine 
sense of distance that can be secured on 
an orthochromatic plate? Why, the pre- 
vailing conditions have transformed the 
pictorial possibilities of the spot entirely. 

Gray days such as described are, no 
doubt, depressing to the spirits, but let 
one conjure up a cheery optimism, go 
out instead of moping indoors, and one 
will find beauty lying all around. Even 
the rain-drops sparkling on the boughs 
may suggest a picture; the spiders’ webs 
stretched from leaf to leaf on the hedges 
show patterns and texture which no 
loom can imitate, and the light scintil- 
lates from diamonds of greater beauty 
than the Koh-i-noor or the Culinan. 
They are merely evanescent dew-drops, 
it is true, but cannot they have beauty, 
and cannot a photographer admire them, 
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aye, and record their presence, too? Let 
anyone, therefore, in the mood for out- 
door work (and we all have our moods 
have we not? and no satisfactory work 
can be accomplished outside of them) 
go over ground which in sunlight suggests 
no salon pictures, but which under these 
conditions may have assumed an aspect 
tempting to the eye, and stimulating to the 
imagination. If exposures are made, 
they may give results little dreamed of, 
for on these gray days “atmosphere” 
abounds, and if this is recorded — other 
elements being artistically composed — 
it will exalt the work much above the 
commonplace, make it pleasant to gaze. 
upon, and mayhap may bring honor to the 
artist; and at any rate it may bring home 
the truth of these beautiful lines of Brown- 
ing’s (substituting the needful words): 
“We're made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have 
assed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see; 
And so they are better, painted .. . 
Art was given for that.” 
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A Developer for Black and Brown-Tones on 
Gaslight-Papers 


D. R. BATTLES 


NHERE has in the last few years 
grown up a revolt against the plain 
black and white of the ordinary 

gaslight-paper. This has shown itself in 

the numerous preparations on the market 
for toning bromide and gaslight-papers to 
obtain various shades of brown, and more 
recently, in the formule that have ap- 
peared in various photographic journals 
and in the hand-books of gaslight-paper 
manufacturers, for sepia or brown tones 
in first development. These formule 
depend upon giving considerable over- 
exposure and developing in a_well-re- 
strained developer having a tendency to 
reddish tones, usually a combination of 
eikonogen and hydrochinon. The objec- 
tion to this process is that, in order to keep 
the whites clear, so large an amount of 
potassium bromide is necessary, that only 
prints that have received a very decided 
over-exposure can be developed in it. 

That is, such a developer will not, if ad- 

justed to give a sepia, give a black. 

This consideration led me to try glycin, 
which, as it is a very clear-working de- 
veloper, requires but very little bromide as 
a restrainer, even when the print is over- 
exposed. The results were surprising, for 
I found it possible, by merely varying the 
exposure, to get tones all the way from 
black to a very red brown. The developer 
used is the same that I use for tank- 
development of plates, only less diluted, 
and with the addition of a few drops of 
to % solution of potassium bromide. To 
obtain good blacks, the bromide should 
be kept at a minimum amount. The 
formula for the stock solution is given 


below. This solution keeps almost in- 
definitely : 

Potassium carbonate........... 1 ounces 
Sodium sulphite............... 157 grains 
100 grains 


Dissolve the potassium carbonate before 
the glycin, as glycin is almost insoluble in 


water, but dissolves freely in potassium 
carbonate solution. 

For development take one ounce of the 
above stock solution and add from four to 
nine ounces of water. The latter gives a 
slow-working developer, but has the ad- 
vantage of giving better control of the 
depth and color of the print. To the 
diluted developer add a few drops of 
potassium bromide solution. 

With normal exposure the color of the 
print is a black with a very slight olive 
tone, much resembling that obtained with 
metol-hydrochinon. The print in this 
case develops gradually to its full depth, 
and then pauses. If the exposure is in- 
creased, development starts, as before, 
with the shadows, but these come up red- 
dish in tone. If development is allowed 
to proceed to the point where it pauses, the 
print will be a black, but will be too dark. 
If the print is removed from the developer 
when the proper depth of tone is reached, 
the color will be a warm black, a brown, or 
a sepia, according to the amount of over- 
exposure. In each case the print de- 
velops clearly, with no fogging, without the 
addition of restrainer. A few trials will 
give an idea of the exposure necessary to 
obtain a given color. To duplicate a 
print of satisfactory color, it is necessary 
only to give the same exposure and de- 
velop to the same degree. As even com- 
paratively slight difference in developing 
will make a decided difference in the color 
of the print, it is advisable to dilute the 
developer to such an extent that the print 
will take several minutes to develop. 
This gives a better opportunity to match 
the color. However, it is even better to 
time the development, and in making 
duplicates give exactly the same time in 
the same developer at the same tempera- 
ture. If the developer is not overworked, 
it is very easy to get identical prints. Dif- 
ferences in time of exposure do not make 
so much difference in the color of the print 
as do differences in development. When, 
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however, the print is given only three or 
four times normal exposure considerable 
care should be taken to have the exposures 
identical. When exposures running up to 
fifteen or twenty times normal are given, 
no reasonable variation in exposure causes 
a perceptible change of color. 

The explanation of the action of glycin 
appears to be as follows. This developer 
(as does also hydrochinon) attacks first 
those parts of the image which have had 
most exposure. Also, in case of over- 
exposure, the first silver reduced is of a 
reddish hue, and as development proceeds, 
the silver becomes progressively darker. 
With normal exposure the image is black 
by the time satisfactory detail is apparent 
in the high-lights. With an over-exposed 
print, the high-light detail appears earlier, 
and if the development is stopped at the 
point when such detail is satisfactory, the 
print is a brown or sepia, according to the 
degree of over-exposure. 

The amount of over-exposure which can 
be given without fogging the high-lights I 
have not yet determined. I have given all 
the way from normal to sixty-four times 
normal exposure, and obtained good 
prints in each case. Normal exposure 
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gave black; twice normal, warm black; 
four times normal, sepia; eight times nor- 
mal, warm sepia; sixteen times normal, a 
red brown. There appears no reason to 
doubt that even greater over-exposure can 
be given. 

The tests made were with Artura Iris 
and Artura Non-Curling. Special Velvet 
Velox gives fairly satisfactory tones. 
Special Portrait Velox gives unpleasant 
pinkish tones. Matte Cyko also gives a 
pinkish tinge. Kruxo gives very good 
browns. 

Practically the only point needing cau- 
tion is the use of bromide. Very little is 
needed, and any excess gives greenish 
tones, particularly in the sepias. For 
some subjects such tones are not undesir- 
able, but usually they should be avoided. 
For good blacks, also, the developer should 
not be overworked. 

This developer is not especially re- 
commended to the person making large 
numbers of prints from the same negative. 
Redevelopment will give more uniform re- 
sults with less care. But for the amateur 
who desires to make a black print from one 
negative and a brown or sepia from 
another, it may be a convenience. 
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Inadequacy of Photographic 
Portraiture 
HIEF among the complaints made 
by sitters, particularly members 
of the fair sex, is the failure of the 
photographer to produce a satisfactory 
likeness. The conscientious and pains- 
taking artist tries to suit his patrons, 
rather than make a striking picture at the 
expense of their personal appearance. 
There are others— and large is their 
number -— who cannot get a likeness if 
they try. But the worst offenders of all 
are those who are entirely indifferent to 
the wishes of their clients. A person who 
takes some pride in his personal appear- 
ance, and who is sensitive to a physical 
defect, has a right to be favored by the 
photographer. He does not place himself 
at the disposal of the artist merely to en- 
able him to produce a tour de jorce where- 
by, like certain famous portrait-painters, 
he may create a sensation. It is all very 
well for the painter to recognize truth and 
to portray “things as they are,” or, as ina 
peculiar condition of mind, he may choose 
to interpret them. Other artists, again, 
flatteringly idealize subjects or scenes 
which they transfer to their canvases. 
All the same it is possible for the painter, 
as well as the photographer, to produce a 
truthful and speaking likeness without 
going to extremes and offending the 
sitter. One of our most distinguished 
Americans, afflicted with a disfiguring 
facial blemish, is always depicted by the 
painter or photographer in profile. The 
highwayman of the camera who snaps 
him surreptitiously, and at a disadvantage, 
virtually assaults him. The prudent 
photographer will quickly recognize the 
physical shortcomings of his sitter and 
deal with them considerately. 

Most women take pains to appear at 
their best, and have a right to be portrayed 
so that the effect of any displeasing 
physical characteristic may be subdued, 
if not obliterated. It is well known that 


the camera is not always fair to women of 
marked physical beauty, and particularly 
when animation in expression is an im- 
portant element of their charm. This dis- 
appointing experience seems to them, very 
naturally, to be almost an invidious dis- 
crimination, when women with no pre- 
tence to good looks sometimes “take” 
very much better in their pictures. One 
reason for this is that photography can 
easily impart to the subject the clearest of 
complexions and the smoothest of skins, 
where these desiderata are totally lacking. 

Unfortunately physical defects are em- 
phasized by some photographers through 
under-exposure or the use of unsuitable 
lenses. Then, in his endeavor to improve 
the negative, an unskilful retoucher makes 
the cause more apparent and totally ruins 
the likeness. Persons not blessed with 
shapely nose, mouth, chin or ears cannot 
expect always to be portrayed acceptably, 
unless the photographer has the ability 
and the apparatus, and is disposed to use 
them tactfully. On the other hand, per- 
sons who do not appreciate the capabilities 
of an artist in photography, and who class 
him with the manufacturer of inferior 
portraits, are not justified in blaming 
photography for their disappointment. 
Our high-class portrait-photographer has 
spent as much time, energy and money to 
prepare and equip himself as the average 
successful portrait painter, in whom the 
intelligent public recognizes such ability 
and is glad to pay for it. ; 

The general public, however, does not 
appear to estimate justly the first-rate 
photographic skill. It is prone to pat- 
ronize the practitioners who have the 
lowest prices. It should be obvious that 
no photographic mill can turn out satis- 
factory portraits at $3.00 or even $5.00 
a dozen, except when sitters naturally 
“take well,” or are easily satisfied. Per- 
sons not favored with regular features 
may, as many have, try a large number 
of photographers without obtaining grati- 
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fying results. They should patronize the 
best photographer available and, if neces- 
sary, seek him where he is, and not be- 
grudge the required time and expense. 
An appointment should be made for a 
deliberate sitting, for the artist often needs 
all the time he can get to do justice to him- 
self and to the subject. 

Many amateurs signally fail to get good 
likenesses of their friends, simply because 
they lack the necessary technical expe- 
rience. Most of them do not realize that 
portraiture is the most difficult branch of 
photography, and that the mere setting- 
up of the camera does not suffice. The 
correct pose of the head and the direction 
of the eyes constitute the first step towards 
the successful making of a portrait; yet 
few amateurs realize that this knowledge 
can be acquired only by long and careful 
study. The works of the world’s great 
portrait-painters, notably Rembrandt, Van 
Dyck, Reynolds and Sargent, illustrate 
this phase of the art most admirably, and 
the beginner can do nothing better than 
to procure good reproductions and study 
them with care. 

Our most successful workers in por- 
traiture have spent many years in serious, 
practical study, before they considered 
themselves properly equipped. The out- 


put of the photographic mill, with its pre- 
vailing price of $2.50 and upwards for 
cabinets, is worth no more than the actual 


cost of production. But it is no wonder 
that there are patrons of first-class practi- 
tioners who object to paying $3.00, or 
more, for each single print. 


A Successful Autochromist 


F the interest in color-photography 
has suffered a decline, it is be- 
cause the possibilities of Lumiére’s 
wonderful invention have not been 
fully recognized and developed. The 
results that have been seen on both 
sides of the Atlantic, so far, have gen- 
erally been disappointing, for the ulti- 
mate object of the practitioner seems to 
be a revelry in color without a definite 
regard for chromatic truth. Even the 
pretentious interpretations and demon- 


strations of individuality shown in the 
“Little Galleries” have failed to call 
forth a thrill of pleasure. Much was 


expected from the Autochromes pro- 


jected by the optical lantern; but either 
because the color-plates themselves 
were unsuitable—owing to excessive 
density—or because the methods of 
projection were inadequate, these, also, 
made no impression upon the con- 
noisseur. 

Then came the heartless, hyper- 
critical criticism of the panchromatic 
screen—the marvel of modern photo- 
graphic science—with the announce- 
ment that the faithful and sympathetic 
interpretation of nature’s coloring by 
its agency was impossible. What pre- 
sumption, what folly, indeed! It was, 
therefore, an extraordinary pleasure 
when the editor was privileged, re- 
cently, to examine the Autochromes of 
Dr. Arnold Genthe, of the Pacific 
Coast. This worker has succeeded to 
an astonishing degree in revealing the 
wonderful resources of the Autochrome 
plate, the results being enhanced by his 
own marked and pleasing individual- 
ity. These color-plates comprise the 
usual camera-subjects— landscapes and 
marines, with cloud effects; portraits, 
groups, and figure-studies; interiors 
and copies of oil-paintings. Among the 
particularly attractive outdoor motives 
are several shore-views of Southern 
California, simple and chaste in design, 
which display a scale of gradations in 
silvery grays and a perfection of values 
truly remarkable. In subtlety and deli- 
cacy of atmospheric effects these plates 
rival the finest marine-pieces of a 
Mauve. His rendering of flesh-tones 
in portrait-characterization is delight- 
ful, while his ability to capture rolling 
surf and to convey the sensation of real 
motion—hitherto regarded as impossible 
of achievement with Autochrome plates 
—is a feat no less remarkable. 

The contemplation of Dr. Genthe’s 
performances in color-photography forces 
one to the conclusion that what the 
painter has dreaded as a rival of his 
art has now been realized. 
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Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 


THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Amateur Photographers 
Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO- erg and of which PHOTO- 
ERA is the official organ, is intended primarily for the b fit Z s in photography, 
although advanced camerists are just as welcome and many are oe among its members. 
The aim of the association is to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and 
criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by personal correspondence. Membership is 

d b ding name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin 


Send a stamp for complete prospectus. 


Mounting the Photograph 


Eacu month brings to the editor’s desk 
hundreds of photographs of all sorts and con- 
ditions. Some are good, some are bad, many 
are indifferent, though there are always a few 
which are a delight to the eye and a joy to the 
editor of this department. 

But it is not the photographs themselves 
that we wish to mention, but the manner of their 
mounting. Some are left unmounted,—the 
poorest way to send prints to a contest; others 
are mounted on commercial cards,—the poor- 
est mount which can be chosen for artistic 
work; some are mounted on cards the color of 
which destroys the good points in the picture; 
and there are a few which are beautifully 
finished and mounted, but there are only a few. 

The harmonious mounting of a print is one 
of the most difficult parts of the finishing of a 
photograph, and in the pile of pictures before me 
I have a very striking illustration of this fact. 
Not more than a dozen are mounted in such a 
way that the mount seems a supplement or 
continuance of the subject and tone of the 
print, or in harmony with it. 

The first thing to bear in mind is that the 
mount is to be chosen for the photograph, and 
not the photograph for the mount. The best 
mounting mediums are the cover-papers which 
come in soft, unobtrusive tones in so many 
varieties of shades and textures. The photog- 
rapher who will train his eye will have no diffi- 
culty in choosing from these papers the most 
fitting tone and texture to bring out the best 
quality of his picture. 

One of the things to be avoided in mounting 
prints is violent contrast between the color 
of the mount and that of the print itself. A 
picture with delicate half-tones and no strong 
contrasts loses all its beauty when mounted on a 
dark paper. A mount for this kind of picture 
should never be deeper in tone than the darkest 
half-tone, and a shade or two lighter would be 
even better. On the contrary, a print with 
strong contrasts and vigorous treatment would 
be flat and blotchy-looking if mounted on a 
paper of delicate tint. 

A mount for the legitimate photograph should 
be neutral in color. There may be different 
tones with hints of color, as sometimes in a 


brown we discover reddish tones, or greenish, 
or sometimes purplish, but it must be only a 
suggestion of color. The strong colors are not 
artistic for mounting, and should be used only 
for decorative photography. A safe rule to 
follow in selecting mounts is to choose color 
harmonies, instead of color contrasts. 

The tone of the mount helps or mars the 
print very materially. If a dark print is 
placed on a dark mount, it will impart to the 
shadows, if they have detail, a certain degree 
of transparency, whereas, if mounted on a light 
paper, the shadows appear as black patches. A 
brown print which is too strong in color may be 
softened by mounting it on a warm brown 
paper, whereas cold grays may be given a warm 
tone by using a warm gray paper for a mount. 

Cover-papers are so cheap that it will pay 
the amateur to lay in a stock of the different 
tones, so that he will have a variety to choose 
from when mounting his prints. Just here it 
might be well to caution the amateur about 
selecting his mounts by gaslight. Colors seen 
by candlelight never look the same by day, 
and, to be sure of a harmonious tone for the 
print, the mount must be chosen by daylight. 
The artistic amateur never uses commercial 
mounts for anything but commercial photo- 
graphs. These mounts are cut of uniform size, 
while the sizes of one’s prints vary greatly, 
owing to the necessity of trimming away more 
or less of the picture to get good composition 
and to eliminate objectionable portions. Hence 
it will be seen that the commercial mount 
would never do for artistic work, but that each 
print should have its own special mount cut to 
suit its own measure. 

Another thing to observe is the texture of the 
print and the texture of the mount. A rough- 
surfaced print should be mounted on rough 
paper, and smooth print on rather smooth paper. 
It is not necessary that they should be of ex- 
actly the same degree of roughness, but the 
contrast should not be too apparent. 

A matter, also, to be seriously considered 
is the selection of a mounting-paper of standard 
quality, one without chemical impurities, 
otherwise the print is likely to fade or discolor 
in time. As not every dealer in this material is 
critical in this respect, the purchaser should 
insist upon having a mounting-paper of abso- 
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lute chemical purity. Such a product is made 
by the A. M. Collins Manufacturing Company 
and the Mittineague Paper Company, and is 
stocked by every important dealer in photo- 
graphic supplies. Either of these firms will be 
glad, I am sure, to supply samples. 

The size of the mount has much to do with 
the appearance of the picture. A small print 
should not be mounted on a very large mount, 
but a large picture should have plenty of space, 
two or three inches of margin being none too 
much to allow all round the print. The shape 
of the mount should conform to the shape of 
the print. For instance, a narrow, panel- 
shaped print should be mounted on paper of 
the same shape in order to give the right sense 
of balance and proportion. 

The placing of the print is an important 
matter. It should never be mounted directly 
in the centre of the paper, but placed so that 
there is at least half an inch or more width in 
the lower margin than in the upper margin. 
A print placed in the centre of the mount has 
the effect of having the top wider than the 
bottom margin, as if the picture had slipped 
down out of place. This is owing to a trick of 
the eye which deceives one into thinking there 
is a difference of the width when the print is so 
mounted on the support. 

As a rule, a print looks better without any 
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ornamentation on the mount, the signature 
being usually all that looks well, but sometimes 
it helps a picture to draw a narrow line of color 
around it. It seems to set it off to better ad- 
vantage. School crayons are used for this 
purpose, and one can use the dull reds, or browns, 
or greens, according to the tone of the mount. 

The print is attached to the mount at the 
top edge only. If mounted flat, it is apt to 
warp or cockle on account of the mount’s 
being rather limp. The commercial photo- 
paste is the best for mounting, as it keeps in- 
definitely and is of just the right consistency 
for spreading. The little paster called the 
arrow paste-spreader is the handiest and neatest 
device for applying the paste, because it takes 
up just what paste is needed, and the pointed 
rubber tips spread it evenly. After mounting 
a print, it should be laid on a flat surface and 
a book placed on it to insure its lying flat after 
drying completely. 

Instead of mounting the print directly on the 
paper, one may make cut-outs or mats of the 
mounting paper. The print is left untrimmed 
to allow plenty of margin to slip under the 
mat. Find first what is to be the exact size 
of the cut-out, then find the exact centre of the 
mount from edge to edge and mark where the 
cut-out is to come on the reverse side of the 
mount where the cut-out is to be made. Use a 
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small steel square and a sharp knife, and make 
a clean cut from corner to corner. Take a 
stiff cardboard the size of the mat, lay the mat 
on it and slip the picture into place. Mark the 
position, and attach it to the cardboard at each 
corner of the print. Place the mat over the 
picture and paste at the upper corners. This 
is a very pleasing way of mounting portrait 
or figure subjects. 

A while ago multiple mounting was very 
popular, but it was carried to such extremes, 
and so many bizarre mounts were produced, 
that it has fallen into disfavor. Still, if one 
has an artistic eye, one can often add very 
much to the attractiveness of the print by 
using one or more bands of color. These bands 
should not be over a sixteenth of an inch in 
width. The proper way to mount in this manner 
is first to trim the print to the right size, then 
choose the color of paper to be used for the 
band, and cut a piece a sixteenth of an inch 
wider than the print all round. The print 
is then laid on this paper and attached at the 
upper edge, taking care that the edge showing 
shall be exactly uniform all round the print. 
If one uses this method of mounting, it is better 
to use shades of the same color rather than 
those of contrasting tones. A photograph- 
trimmer is just the thing for cutting these small 
multiple mounts. 

If one wishes to add still more to the attrac- 
tiveness of a print, it can be placed in a folder. 
Use the same color as the mount itself, and 
have it just the width of the mount -in length. 
Attach the mount to the paper and turn over 
the left-hand side to within an inch of the edge 
of the mount, and the right-hand side three 
inches. A wax seal may be placed on the nar- 
row side near the margin. 

We should like our members to bear in mind 
that the manner of mounting of the prints sent 
to the contests has quite a little to do with the 
judging of their merits. An unmounted print 
does not stand nearly so good a chance of being 
a prize winner as does a print of equal merit 
which is mounted in an artistic manner. Many 
unmounted prints, which are exceptionally 
good pictures, are submitted in the contests, 
but they would make a still more favorable 
impression if they were mounted in an artistic 
manner. One of the points on which prints 
are judged is their finish, so it behooves our 
members not only to make good prints, but 
also to mount them attractively. 

Let our contest of this month show some fine 
examples of artistic mounting. 


The November Contest 


THE subject for our November contest is 
rather a difficult one, for the making of good 
portrait groups requires much skill and patience. 
The main trouble in the making of a group 
picture is not that the amateur cannot make a 
good negative, but that he cannot control his 
sitters, who are not always either in sympathy 


with the work or as anxious as the amateur that 
the picture should be a success. 

Now the idea of the portrait group for this 
contest is not that the picture should be a 
straightforward portrait of people sitting up 
straight and stiff to have their pictures taken, 
but rather to make a picture the composition 
of which shall possess artistic qualities as well 
as being good portraits of the subjects. One 
way to accomplish this is to have the subjects 
engage in some occupation of mutual interest, 
such as looking at a collection of prints or 
looking over at a book or perhaps playing some 
engrossing game. 

A very pleasing portrait group of this kind 
came to the editor not long ago. It was a 
mother and three children,—half-grown girls. 
The mother held an embroidery frame, in which 
was a piece of embroidery on which she was 
evidently giving the girls a lesson. She was 
sitting with her back half turned toward the 
spectator, the young girls grouped in pleasing 
poses, all intent on the work which the mother 
was holding in her hand, and apparently un- 
conscious of the proximity of the camera. 

A group of this kind ought not to be hard to 
make. The amateur in arranging for a group 
should first get camera, plates, and all accessories 
ready as far as possible. The lens should be 
focussed, and the chairs or seats on which the 
subjects are to sit should be in place. When all 
this is in order, the subjects may be summoned 
and posed. Take first one sitter, the one who 
is perhaps to be the central figure, and arrange 
the pose; then the second, until all have been 
assigned their places. Instruct each just what 
she is to do and how to sit, and to pay no atten- 
tion to any of the others. When all are in 
position, just say, ‘‘Ready!”’ give them a chance 
to assume their pose, then make the exposure. 
It is better to use a large stop and make the 
exposure as short as possible. A good plan 
is to have the dark room ready, and as soon as 
the plate is exposed to develop it. If it is 
not a success, exposures may be made until 
something satisfactory is obtained. Develop- 
ing the plate shows at once if there has been 
any mistake in either the exposure or the group- 
ing, and it is far less work than to make another 
attempt on another day, should the first have 
proved a failure. As a rule, it is necessary to 
expose several plates before one gets just exactly 
what he desires. 

If a group of ladies are taken together, the 
dresses should have special consideration. 
They should be simple in style and of the same 
general tone. One should not wear a white 
gown, and her neighbor a black one. 

In making groups, enjoin your subjects not 
to look at the camera. Many a good picture 
has been spoiled by the subjects’ looking at the 
camera instead of away from it. 

If one uses small plates, enlargements may 
be made from them, 8 x ro in size being plenty 
large enough. Try to have good modeling, and 
do not strive for a very sharp picture. 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 
Closing the last day of every month. 
Address ail prints for competition to 

PHoto-ErA, The Round Robin Guild Com- 

petition, 383 Boviston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prise: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
deemed worthy of reproduction with the prize- 
winning picture, or in later issues, will be given 
Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will 
be awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, 
mounts, photographic materials, or any article of 
a photographic or art nature which can be bought 
for the amount of the prize won. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to 
all photographers, whether or not subscribers 
to PHoTo-ERA. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium 
except blue-print, may be entered, but they 
must represent the unaided work of the com- 
petitor, and must be artistically mounted. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the 
competitions all prints not up to the PHoto- 
ERA standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered 
eligible unless accompanied by return-postage at 
the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction. 

5. Fach print entered must bear the maker’s 
name, address, Guild-number, the title of the pic- 
ture and the month in which the competition 
occurs, and should be accompanied by a letter 
SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, lens, stop, exposure, de- 
veloper and printing-process. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion become the property of PHoto-Era. If 
suitable, they will be reproduced, full credit in 
each case being given to the maker. 


Subjects for Competition 


October—‘“‘Scenic Beauties of America.” 
Closes November 30. 

November—‘‘Group Portraits.” 
cember 31. 

December—‘ Flashlights.”” Closes January 31. 


Closes De- 


IQII 
January—‘ Winter Scenes.” Closes February 


26. 
February—“ Copying Works of Art” (paint- 
ings and statuary}. Closes March 31. 


force here and the prizes will be payable in the 


March—-“ Artistic Interiors.” Closes April 30. 
April—“Spring Pictures.” Closes May 31. 
May-—“ Decorative Flower-Studies.”” Closes 
June 30. 
June—“‘ Water Craft.” Closes July 31. 
Julv— Gardens.” Closes August 31. 
August— Wood-Interiors.” Closes Sept. 30. 
September—‘“Shore-Scenes.” Closes Oct. 31. 
October—“ Rainy Days.” Closes November 30. 
November—“ Christmas Cards.”’ Closes Decem- 
ber 31. 
Decemher—‘‘ Home Scenes.” 


31. 


Closes January 


Awards — Marines 


First Prize: D. H. Brookins. 

Second Prise: E. S. Harvey. 

Third Prize: George Alexander. 

Honorable Mention: W. B. Wilcox, G. Clinton 
Bell, Beatrice B. Bell, J. S. Henry, Harry G. 
Phister, William S. Davis, Mrs. Charles S. 
Hayden, John Dove, John W. Schuler, Edward 
H. Weston, F. E. Bronson, H. S. Grinleese, A. B. 
Hargett. 


BEGINNERS’ COLUMN 


Quarterly Contests for Beginners 


In these contests all Guild members are eligible 
EXCEPT those who have received Guild prizes in 
the past. Aside from this restriction, the rules 
which govern the monthly competitions will be in 


same manner. 
All prints submitted, except prize-winners 
will be returned if postage is sent. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subjects for Competition 


AUTUMN PICTURES—CLOSES JAN. 6, IQII 


Harvest-scenes with or without figures and 
pictures in which there are fallen leaves, shadows 
and mist, are eligible. 


WINTER SPORTS—CLOSES APRIL 15, IQII 


Pictures of all sorts of winter amusements 
outdoors, skating, sleighing, coasting, snow- 
balling. hunting, or any other sport, as well as 
indoor games, will be considered eligible. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing injormation upon any 
point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this depart- 
ment. Address all inquiries to ELIZABEia 
Fiint WADE, 743 East 27th Street, Paterson, 
N.J. If a personal reply is desired, a selj- 
addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


BENJAMIN Dorr.—The Factor for Metol 
Developer is 30. That is,a plate must be 
developed thirty times the length of the time 
of the first appearance of the image. If the 
image comes up in two seconds, then the de- 
velopment will take sixty seconds. Metol 
alone does not give much contrast, but com- 
bined with hydrochinon it gives a negative with 
fine contrasts and good detail. 

SELDEN More.—To make an opaque Mix- 
ture for Blocking-out Backgrounds, use 
equal parts of gamboge and vermilion or else 
Payne’s gray and vermilion. Mix with water 
to a soft paste. Gihon’s opaque, which costs 
fifty cents a cake, is fine for blocking-out back- 
grounds, etc., and the cake, being of a large size, 
ought to last for a year or more. 

Frep. G. F.—To remove the Veiling or 
Fog from your negative, take one ounce of 
hypo, dissolve it in an ounce of hot water, add 
an ounce of glycerine, and paint the dry film. 
Leave it on for half a day or even longer, if the 
fog is not removed sooner. If this process is not 
successful, and it usually is, then the plate is 
hopeless. No, there are no membership-fees 


in the Guild, but each member is expected to be 
a subscriber to the magazine. 

Grace Lester.—A Formalin-Hardening 
Bath is made of one ounce of formalin to ten 


of water. Leave the plate in the bath for five 
minutes. The greenish tone of your gaslight 
prints is due to too much potassium bromide 
in the developer. 

B. N. M.—To mount Paper on Metal, 
make an adhesive of 44 ounce gum tragacanth, 
2 ounces of gum arabic, and 8 ounces of water. 
Dissolve and strain, using hot water for dis- 
solving the gums. This is also a good adhesive 
for mounting prints on wood. 

ELLEN JAmMes.—To work with Crayon 
on Bromide Prints, use powdered pumice- 
stone to roughen the surface slightly, sprinkling 
the powder on the paper and rubbing lightly 
with the palm of the hand. This gives a good 
tooth for the crayon, but care must be taken 
not to make abrasions on the paper by too 
vigorous rubbing. 

NELSON TROMMER.— Potassium Ferri- 
cyanide and red prussiate of potash are the 
same thing. The pure should be clear ruby 
crystals. Both crystals and solution should 
be kept in the dark. See answer to Grace 
Lester for formula for a formalin-hardening 
bath. 


L. T.— To remove Acid Stain caused by 
the acid permanganate, dissolve 60 grains of 
sodium sulphite and 12 grains oxalic acid in 
each ounce of water. Soak the plate a few 
minutes in enough of the solution to cover it 
well, and the brown stains will disappear. 

CHARLES R.—To reduce Harsh Con- 
trasts, make up a solution of potassium ferri- 
cyanide, 60 grains; potassium bromide, 60 
grains; water, 6 ounces. Place the negative in 
this solution dry, and let it remain for from five 
to twenty minutes, according to the extent the 
contrast is to be reduced. Wash for at least 
twenty minutes in running water, then dry. 
Handle the plate with a plate lifter, because the 
ferricyanide is very poisonous. 

STEPHEN C.—For Red Tones on Self- 
toning Paper, place the prints in alum water, 
an ounce of alum to 200f water. Keep them in 
motion while in the bath. They will turn in 
about five minutes. Remove and place in a 
soda phosphate bath for a minute, using 60 
grains soda phosphate to 20 ounces of water, 
then fix in a weak hypo bath, an ounce of hypo 
to 10 of water, to which is added 1% ounce soda 
carbonate. Fix for ten minutes, remove, and 
wash well. 

A. J. H.—To remove Oil Stains from 
Prints, apply pure benzol, then blot off in a few 
seconds with clean blotting-paper. If not 
removed, repeat the process until the stains 
disappear. The print will not be injured. Use 
orthochromatic plates when copying paintings, 
otherwise you will not get true color values. 
The exposure is longer with these plates, but, as 
the subject is inanimate, this is no objection to 
their use. 

Detia Exits. To reduce Dark Prints, 
make a solution of 5 grains ammonium per- 
sulphate to each ounce of water, and immerse 
the prints until the proper reduction has taken 
place. The prints must then be fixed in a 
weak solution of hypo and well washed. The 
reducer may be used before the prints are toned, 
if so desired. In such a case do not fix the 
print, but wash well, then tone as usual. 

E. F. Morris.—To make Lantern-Slide 
Diagrams, use very fine ground glass for the 
slide and draw lines on it with a very hard 
lead-pencil; or use India ink and a fine drawing- 
pen. Varnish the glass, and it may be used 
without danger of spoiling the drawing. In- 
stead of using ground glass, one may flow matt 
varnish on lantern-slide plates. When dry, 
this takes either pencil or pen as well as does 
the ground glass. 

P. H. l—The Hardening-Bath for Ozo- 
types is made of powdered alum, 1 ounce; 
muriatic acid, 30 minims; water, 20 ounces. 
Let prints remain in this bath five minutes, 
then rinse in cold water. Try the “Allonge”’ 
paper for gum prints. It is specially fine for 
negatives of soft contrasts. It takes the sen- 
sitizing solution well and does not need sizing 
before coating with the gum. The prints which 
you send are very well done indeed. 
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Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing 
return postage at the rate of one cent for each 
two ounces or fraction thereof, to ELIZABETH 
FLINT WADE, 743 East 271th St., Paterson, 
N. J. Prints must bear the maker’s name 
and address, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars 
of date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. 


“A SpaRE Moment,” F. D. A.—This is a 
picture of a young boy seated on the edge of a 
fountain, reading a book. He has evidently 
stopped for a moment’s rest, for his market- 
basket is on the ground beside him and watched 
over by a small dog, who is likewise sniffing 
at the contents of the basket. The composi- 
tion of this picture is excellent. The figure 
occupies just the right position on the plate, 
the fountain is in a subdued light and does not 
obtrude itself on the eye, and the main light is 
concentrated on the book which the lad is 
reading. The exposure has been just right to 
give soft half-tones, and the development has 
been carefully done in order to preserve them. 
This print is in gray and mounted on a brown 
mount, the mounting being really the only fault 
to find with the picture, which, if finished in 
sepia and mounted on a paper which harmonizes 
with the color of the print, would be of excep- 
tional merit. 

Pastoral,” A. K. L.—This is a picture 
of a young shepherdess with her flock of sheep, 
—a subject which has much to commend it and 
yet quite a little to criticise. The exposure, 
development, and printing of the picture are 
all that could be desired, the fault being in the 
composition. The picture lacks foreground, the 
sheep beginning at the lower edge of the pic- 
ture instead of having a stretch of ground 
between the animals and the edge of the picture. 
The shepherdess herself is too much in the 
background, and her figure looks dwarfed when 
compared with those of the sheep. In the 
middle distance is an old hut or part of a ruin, 
and the outlines of the horizon are the far-away 
mountains. The subject is so good and the 
locality so favorable for such a picture that 
our member is advised to try the same scene 
again, and mend the faults pointed out. It is 
worth trying over many times in order to get 
something which is worth while. 

“MABELLE,” J. N. D.—This is a picture of 
the head of a young girl, the face being turned 
so as almost, but not quite directly to face 
the camera. In this picture the modeling, 
especially of the throat and chin, is very good, 
but the lighting of the face is bad, half being in 
light and half being in shadow, and in so deep 
a shadow that it is really hard to distinguish 
the features. In lighting a portrait, care should 
be taken that the side of the face most in 
shadow should have at least a little high-light 


to bring out the form. If the subject is turned 
so that a spot of light falls on the cheek which 
is in shadow, it makes all the difference in 
the world in the artistic merit of the picture. 
One often sees these half-and-half portraits, 
and it is very rare to find one that is pleasing. 

“IN THE CATHEDRAL,” M. D. S.—This print 
shows a view, or rather a glimpse, of the in- 
terior of a cathedral, but the view is taken 
through two arches, a dividing column coming 
directly in the centre of the picture. It is 
rather an unusual picture in some ways, for 
detail in both shadows and high-lights is well 
brought out. The parts which are in shadow 
are in the foreground, the strong high-lights 
being in the chancel which shows through the 
arches. The lines in this print are very good, 
the only real fault being the dividing column, 
which makes two pictures of what is intended 
to be only one. Another print sent by the 
same member is of a field of daisies and a 
small child earnestly engaged in gathering the 
flowers. The figure is directly in the centre of 
the picture, which, as has often been pointed out, 
is the weakest place in the picture. If this print 
were trimmed off about two inches at the left, 
it would bring the figure into better position and 
help the composition. 


Working Out Defects 


In remedying defects in negatives, the amateur 
is likely to forget that the plate has two sides, 
and thinks that work can be done on the film 
side only. It is, however, not only possible, 
but often advisable to work on the glass side 
of a negative. The glass is coated with matt 
varnish to give a tooth on which to work with 
the pencil. This varnish may be purchased 
at any art store, and it is better to buy it than 
to try to mix it one’s self. Coat the glass evenly 
with the varnish and let it dry thoroughly. 
Use a soft pencil for working, or a crayon 
stump with finely powdered lead, the lead being 
known as crayon powder. 

Make a print from the negative as a guide 
for retouching. Shadows can be brought up, 
and detail worked in with excellent effect. 
The comfort of the process is that, if the work is 
not successful, it can be removed and done over 
again. Instead of using the matt varnish, the 
back of the negative may be covered with 
tracing paper, which is very translucent and 
free from unevenness. Dampen the paper 
slightly by placing it between two sheets of moist 
blotting paper. Run a line of paste around the 
edge of the negative, lay the damp paper on 
it, and rub smoothly into place. When dry, 
it will be perfectly flat without wrinkles. 

The pencil or crayon may be used on the 
paper, and works as well as on the varnish. 
This is an excellent method for bringing up a 
flat negative to one of good contrasts. It is 
also to be commended for retouching portraits, 
for, unless one is an expert, he is liable to spoil 
the modeling of a portrait when working 
directly on the film. 
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Titling Negatives 


ALTHOUGH there exist several methods of 
transferring printing or writing to negatives, 
none is simpler of execution than the following: 
Upon a piece of good coated paper write or 
draw whatever inscription is to appear on the 
negative, using a clean pen dipped in a solution 
of red prussiate of potash (potassium ferricyan- 
ide). Next dampen lightly but evenly with cold 
water that portion of the film-side of the negative 
intended to receive the lettering, and upon the 
moistened space evenly but briefly press down 
the paper bearing the inscription. After care- 
fully removing the paper, the inscription will be 
found, reversed, on the film-side of the negative. 
Now, if a solution of sodium hyposulphite be ap- 
plied to the space thus treated, or, better still, 
the entire negative be immersed in a fixing-bath, 
the inscription will almost immediately turn 
white. The negative, of course, must now be 
thoroughly rinsed. Whoever has a set of rubber 


type can make an impression on a piece of coated 
paper and then proceed as directed. In this 
case it is obviously necessary to saturate a piece 
of white blotting-paper in the above-mentioned 
ferricyanide solution, and upon this press re- 
peatedly, thus moistening the rubber stamp. 
The type itself suffers no harm if immediately 
after use it is pressed several times upon a sheet 
of blotting-paper moistened with water, thus 
freeing it of any traces of the salt. Following 
the directions, given above, one is sure to obtain 
perfect, clear-cut letters on positives.—Die 
Photographie. 
Back to Work 


VacaTion-days are over for most of us, 
and we who have loitered in fair fields and jour- 
neyed by pleasant brooks must return to our 
daily tasks, resume the common round of toil. 
If we have been wise in our generation, we shall 
have brought home with us beautiful pre- 
sentments of the scenes in which we delighted. 


Class 1/3 


Lumiére Sigma 
Lumiére Non-Halation Sigma 


Class 1/2 


Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Ilford Monarch 


Class 3/4 
Barnet Red Seal 
Ilford Zenith 
Imperial Flashlight 


Class 1 
American 


Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 

Barnet Studio 

Cramer Crown 

Cramer Crown Non-Halation 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 

Cramer Inst. Iso Non-Halation 

Cramer Isonon 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Special Extra Fast 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Imperial Non-Filter 

Imperial Orthochrome Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film 

Magnet 

Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 

Standard Imperial Portrait 


Vulcan 


tion 


Seed 26x 
Seed C. Ortho 
Seed L. Ortho 


Standard Extra 


Cramer 
Halation 


Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide on Opposite Page 


Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 


Wellington Extra Speedy 
Wellington Film 


Class 1 1/4 


Cramer Banner X 
Cramer Banner X Non-Hala- 


Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast 

Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 


Seed Non-Halation 
Seed Non-Halation Ortho 


Standard Orthonon 
Wellington Speedy 
Class 1 1/2 
Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 


Class 2 


Cramer Medium Iso 
Medium Iso Non- 


Cramer Trichromatic 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 2 1/2 
Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Cramer Anchor 
Hammer Fast 
Seed 23 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 3 
Wellington Landscape 


Class 4 


Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 


Class 5 


Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8 


Cramer Slow Iso 

Cramer Slow Iso Non- 
Halation 

Ilford Ordinary 


Class 12 
Cramer Contrast 
Ilford Half-Tone 
Seed Process 

Class 100 


Lumiére Autochrome 


i 
hi 
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Exposure Guide for November 


COMPILED BY MALCOLM DEAN MILLER, A.B., M.D. 


stop F/8 (U.S. No. 4) on Class 1 plates. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground; river-scenes ; figure-studies 
in the open; light-colored —— and monuments; wet street-scenes, with 


For other stops multiply by the 
number in third column. 


| | | 
Heer | Geeky | Cloudy | Dall | Dut | x 
as. to 1/32 | 16) | | | X12 
} | 
A.M.and | 1/25 | 1/12 | 1 | 1/3 | 2/3- | [U.S.24 x 5/8 
| | 
Amand 1/12 | 16 | 1/3 | 2/3 | 113) F/7 U.S.3 | x 3/4 
| | | 
Sam.and 16 | 13 | | 11/3) U.S.8 x2 


screen, when the exposure should be doubled. 


The exposures given are intended merely as a basis for trial, and 
will vary with latitude and other conditions, but they should give 
full detail in the shadows, except when iso plates are used without a || 


x4 


x 8 


number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very distant 
landscapes ; studies of rather heavy 
clouds ; sunset and sunrise studies. 


1/2 Open landscapes without foreground ; open 
beach, harbor and_ shipping - scenes ; 
yachts under sail; very light-colored ob- 
jects; studies of dark clouds; snow- 
scenes with no dark objects ; most tele- 
photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills 
not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium foreground; land- 
scapes in fog or mist; buildings showing 
both sunny and shady sides; well-lighted 
street-scenes; persons, animals and mov- 

ing objects at least thirty feet away. 


PLATES. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 


4 Landscapes with heavy foreground; build- 
ings or trees occupying most of the pic- 
ture ; brook-scenes with heavy foliage ; 
shipping about the docks; red _ brick 
buildings and other dark objects; groups 
outdoors in the shade. 


8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very dark 
near objects, particularly when the im- 
age of the object nearly fills the plate 
and full shadow-detail is required. 


16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, glades 
and under the trees. 


32 Wood-interiors not open to sky and with 
dark soil or pine-needles. 


48 Average indoor portraits in well-lighted 
room, light surroundings, big window 
and white reflector. 


When plates other than those in Class 1 are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 


Conducted by MALCOLM DEAN MILLER, A.B., M.D. 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 


Copying Prints on White Mounts 


WHEN copying a print mounted on a white 
card, one often finds that it is very hard to 
get the shadows of the negative clear. This 
is due to reflection of light from the white 
mount, which acts just as a window would. 
The defect is more noticeable with anastigmat 
lenses of large aperture, which are seldom pro- 
vided with hoods. To remedy matters, it is 
sufficient to cover the mount close to the print 
with strips of black velvet, though in an emer- 
gency the dull black paper in which developing 
papers are packed will answer. If the print 
is a glossy one, it is oftentimes advisable to 
cover the camera with a piece of black cloth, 
having a hole just large enough for the lens. 
To obviate shadows on the print from the vel- 
vet strips, the best position for the copy will be 
found to be flat on the floor near a window; 
in this case, of course, using a tilting tripod-top. 


Advantages of Anhydrous Sodium 
Sulphite 


CRYSTALLIZED sodium sulphite, when _per- 
fectly fresh, may contain nearly one hundred 
per cent. of sulphite, but it cannot be stored 
for more than a few months without being 
largely converted into sulphate by the air 
contained in the bottle. Furthermore, the 
crystals lose water, so that one is never sure 
how much sulphite is present in a given speci- 
men. When much sulphate is present, it has 
an injurious effect on plates and papers, most 
marked with gaslight papers, and leading to 
stain and muddy whites. With amidol it is 
practically impossible to get a good color, if 
more than a trace of sulphate is present. The 
crystals, too, are hard to dissolve. 

The anhydrous salt, on the other hand, 
seldom contains less than ninety-five per cent. 
of sulphite, as against an average of about 
seventy per cent. for the crystals. It is also 
perfectly stable, if kept dry, and even in a 
moist atmosphere deteriorates slowly. The 
price is considerably less, inasmuch as crystals 
furnish only one-half as much sulphite, even 
when perfectly fresh, to say nothing of the 
greater bulk and the useless water of crystalli- 
zation. The more ready solubility of the dry 
salt is, however, its greatest advantage; for, if 
the water is well stirred while pouring in the 
powder, solution takes place at once. There 
is, of course, no difference in the keeping 


quality of the solution made from either form, 
as both rapidly oxidize. Hence it is advisable 
to make up only small quantities of any stock- 
solution containing sodium sulphite. 


A Frequent Cause of Fogged Negatives 

the short-focus, high-speed anastig- 
mat lenses have come into such general use, 
many complaints have reached us about foggy 
negatives obtained by their use. The fogging is 
most noticeable when the lenses are used at 
full opening, as the great volume of light ad- 
mitted floods the whole interior of the camera 
and, reflecting from the sides of the bellows, 
degrades the entire image. Sometimes only 
the margins are fogged, the center of the plate 
remaining clear, in which case there is a band 
or streak which prints out darker than the rest. 
Again, only two edges are foggy, because the 
taper of the bellows cuts off the stray light and 
the reflections from two sides. The worst 
offenders are the folding focal-plane cameras 
with approximately square bellows, for in these 
the smooth sides form mirrors, and the defect 
can be remedied only by fitting diaphragms, 
preferably of velvet, within the bellows. Some- 
times a lens-hood, by cutting down the size of 
the cone of rays impinging on the front lens, 
helps a great deal, as does also a careful black- 
ening of the camera-interior with dead-black 
varnish. To get the full value of a high-class 
lens, it is necessary to do away with all reflec- 
tions, particularly those within the lens itself, 
as from a shiny spot on the diaphragm or on 
any part of the mounting, because these spots 
reflect light usually to the center of the plate. 
The anastigmat, in fine, needs expert handling, 
and is not always to be recommended to the 
beginner in photography. 


Marking a Finder for Distances 


A WRITER in the Amateur Photographer sug- 
gests a simple method of marking the finder of 
a hand-camera to obviate guessing the distance 
of the principal object. Place the camera on a 
tripod and set the focus at say 25 feet. Now 
get a man of average height to stand at 25 feet, 
and with a fine pen place dots on the surface of 
the finder to indicate the height of the image. 
Repeat the process for the nearer distances. 
To use the device in focusing, get the image of 
any object of the same height so placed on the 
finder as exactly to fill the distance between the 
dots, and set the camera-front to this distance. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Our cover-design this month is entitled 
“The Children’s Thanksgiving Dinner,” by 
Mr. Rudolph Diihrkoop, the eminent practi- 
tioner of Berlin, Germany. This artist’s 
individuality is quite apparent in this pleasing 
group. Technically, too, it merits our admira- 
tion, the arrangement of the figures, as well 
as the lighting, being notably successful. No 
data available, except that the picture was 
made in Mr. Diihrkoop’s studio in Hamburg, 
Germany, with a Voigtlander & Son’s Heliar 
lens and on a Seed plate developed with edinol. 

While the work of the peerless Cadbys is no 
novelty to the readers of PHoto-Era, it is 
doubtful that they have been favored with so 
fine a selection of subjects by these artists as 
is shown in the current issue. It would be 
difficult to find any flaws in their beautiful 
juvenile studies, which are so naive, dainty, and 
immaculate. The models are always of the 
happiest and yielding kind. Or is it because 
of the gentle mastery of the artists themselves? 
That they succeed most admirably in obtain- 
ing what they wish is evident from the expres- 
sion of their baby-sitters. If you were to ask 
the Cadbys how they proceed to secure these 
charming results, neither of them could tell. 
They simply have formed the habit. A mag- 
netic personality and a way with children is a 
large part of their secret, no doubt. Such 
things are easily practised by masters of the 
art, who, however, cannot always explain their 
methods. When Campanini, the famous 
Italian tenor, first made his appearance in 
America, he captivated his hearers, particu- 
larly the ladies. One of them, an ambitious 
vocal student, entreated him to give her lessons 
in operatic singing, offering to pay the price, 
be it what it might. ‘‘My dear Madam,” he 
replied, “I sing like the bird in the tree. I 
don’t know how I do it. I cannot tell you, 
so I cannot teach you.” The Cadby pictures 
explain themselves, at least so far as composi- 
tion goes, which appears to be simplicity it- 
self. Lighting, exposure, chemical manipu- 
lation— those are the things which the average 
reader would like to know. No data came 
with the pictures, but the ambitious reader is at 
liberty to examine them to see how nearly he 
can imitate them. Whether these two artists 
turn their cameras toward a child, an animal, 
or a nature-study, they always maintain an 
artistic individuality. Yes, the Cadbys have 
their imitators, whose efforts were hung in 
the “Royal” recently and were reproduced 
in the English photographic journals. The 
originals of the pictures in these pages are 
platinotype prints. For other details we refer 


the reader to Mr. Blake’s appreciation. 


The pictures accompanying Mr. Willoughby’s 
article make but little pretension to artistic 
superiority —at least, we have this from the 
camerist himself, who follows his vocation as a 
business-man. When forced to take a vaca- 
tion, which is rare, he seeks the wilds of a 
northern state, and amuses himself with gun- 
ning, fishing, and canoeing, incidentally making 
camera-records. His pictures have sufficient 
merit, however, worthily to accompany his 
stories. 

Paul Pichier, who shone conspicuously at 
Dresden last year, is noted for the over-elabora- 
tion of his themes. In ‘“Parktreppe” (Park- 
Steps), page 235, however, he has elected to 
strike a simple chord, and the result is eminently 
pleasing. The original was contributed to the 
last London Salon. No data. 

The refined and truthful air of ‘Le Dessert,” 
page 237, is a charming characteristic of Mr. © 
Hoppe’s style. The direct, but unostentatious, 
presentation of the theme holds the eye captive, 
and one does not at once become mindful of 
the fact that the lady is looking out of the pic- 
ture. This effect is less noticeable when the 
reproduction faces another illustration, or 
even a page of text. The picture was at the 
last London Salon. No data. 

Among other notably fine things seen at the 
London Salon was Frank H. Read’s “Swan,” 
and, as a compliment to the artist, we have 
chosen it for this month’s insert. The picture 
makes a strong appeal by reason of its fidelity 
to nature. No one can cavil at the manage- 
ment of the water, for instance. The atmos- 
pheric quality is admirably expressed, and the 
swan moves with supreme majesty and grace. 
This masterpiece made a hit at the London 
Salon, which our London correspondent de- 
scribes on page 260. No data. 

“A Gray Day,” by William Findlay, page 
239, illustrates the pictorial possibility of ugly 
material on a gray day. No data. 

“Waiting for the Call,” by John F. Jones, 
page 241, is one of the best of a series of cattle- 
pieces which accompanied the artist’s article 
on animal-photography in the PHoto-Era for 
September, but which was omitted for lack 
of space. The difficulty in arranging cattle for 
a satisfactory picture is well known, hence Mr. 
Jones deserves special praise for producing 
so harmonious a composition. The sense of 
unity iscomplete. Data: Anastigmat, F/6.8 12- 
inch focus; Standard Orthonon plate; pyro 
developer (factor 12); bromide enlargement 
from 5 x 7 plate; exposure, 1/10 second; time, 
between 4 and 5 P.M. in May. 

“At the Harbor Entrance,” page 244, shows 
D. H. Brookins at his best. His trained, dis- 
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cerning eye was quick to recognize the possi- 
bilities of a picture in this overwhelming dis- 
turbance by smoke and steam. His successful 
capture of this impressive and exciting episode 
is very apt to provoke the envy of the profes- 
sional marine painter. Amidst the apparent 
confusion of masses there is a distinct and well- 
balanced design, and an admirable apprecia- 
tion of values. Data: 4.x 5 Graflex Camera; 
Goerz Lens; 1/75 second; July, about 10 A.M.; 
bright light; Imperial Orthochrome Plate; 
pyro developer; enlarged on No. 7 Monox 
Bromide. 

In Japanese waters, in Japanese style, ex- 
presses the subject and treatment of E. S. 
Harvey’s “Boats at Nagasaki,” page 246. It 
is an arrangement in blue, but the artist fur- 
nished a black and white print for reproduction. 


Data: No. 2 Bull’s Eye Kodak; _ snapshot; 
bright sunshine; Eastman’s N. C. Film; 


printed from enlarged negative on dark blue 
carbon; the space occupied on the original 
negative is less than one inch square. 

In “Summer Sport,” by George Alexander, 
page 247, we have the genuine “go” of a 
swiftly moving craft. The yachtsman views 
this picture with a thrill, for the sensation of 
real motion is vividly expressed. The pic- 
ture is well spaced, and the poise of the boat was 
seized at the right moment to impart the proper 
degree of unity and balance. Data: 344 x 44 
film camera; stop U. S. 8; exposure, 1/100 
second with three times color-screen; August, 
bright sunshine; 2 P.M.; pyro developer; printed 
from enlarged negative on Artura paper. 

“The Storm,” page 234, with several other 
pictures, signalized Mr. R. Cocks’s first 
appearance at a London Salon. It is a strong 
effect in chiaroscuro, but one may question 
his judgment in placing the strongest light. 

The chief merit of ‘Drifting,’ by W. B. 
Wilcox, page 254, is its unusual effect of light- 
ing, the original bluish-gray tone of which was 
present in the print, but, unfortunately, was 
lost in the reproduction. Data: Exposure, 
1/50 second at stop U. S. 4; time, 3 P.M. in 
August; light, hazy; Cramer Instantaneous 
Iso plate developed in tank with pyro-acetone; 
negative on 4x5 plate; print enlarged on 
Haloid paper. 

“Battleship Saluting,’ page 255, by G. 
Clinton Bell, is an episode in the naval review, 
which was an imposing feature of the Hudson- 
Fulton celebration in New York, a year ago. 
The print is in a warm, black tone, and the 
painter-like effect produced by the printing- 
medium imparts to the picture becoming force 
and dignity. Data: September, about 4 P.M.; 
light, hazy and smoky; with 3A Kodak 
(344 x 51%); Steinheil lens at F/6.8; exposure, 
1/100 second; Eastman N. C. film; tank- 


development; original gum-print from 11 x 14 
negative, only a portion of original negative 
being used; print on Etching Black Platinum 
through fine bolting-cloth from 8 x 10 negative, 
copy of gum-print. 


“The Low West Wind,” by H. S. Grinleese, 
page 255, is a striking effect, dark masses of 
smoke obscuring the sun. The atmospheric 
quality of this picture also adds much to the 
general pleasing effect. Data: Exposure in 
bright light, slight haze, in November, about 
3-30 P.M.; Eastman N. C. film, 4x5; time, 
1/25 second with lens at F/11; developed in 
edinol-hydro; print, 8 x 10 enlargement on 
Cyko buff redeveloped in sulphide. 


Dark Spots on Negatives 


SoMETIMES light reaches the glass side of a 
plate and causes small dark spots to form in 
development in the deeper layers of the film. 
If it is attempted to remove these by scraping 
from the film side, the image is, of course, 
destroyed. Often it is very hard to determine 
whether a given spot is near the surface or 
deep, but, by holding the negative film side up 
over a dark background and viewing the posi- 
tive image, the location of the spot becomes 
evident, because, if it is in the deeper layers of 
the coating, it will in this position be invisible: 
whereas if it is on the surface, it will be clearly 
seen. If deep, the best remedy is local reduc- 
tion with the acid permanganate used for 
autochromes, followed by judicious retouching; 
but, if the spot is large, the plate is best thrown 
away and the subject made over. 


The Wellington Anti-Screen Plate 


WE had the pleasure during September to 
test one of the first dozen of the Wellington 
Anti-Screen Plates received in America by 
Ralph Harris & Co., sole agents for the Wel- 
lington plates, papers and films. The re- 
markably high speed of 300 H. & D., stated 
for these plates, seemed to us almost an exag- 
geration, but, remembering the high standing 
of the firm of Wellington & Ward, we smoth- 
ered our doubts, converted the speed number 
to Watkin’s 440, and exposed in accordance 
with the reading of the Bee meter. On de- 
veloping in the tank with the Burke & James 
glycin formula for twenty minutes, we ob- 
tained some of the finest negatives it has ever 
been our pleasure to make. Every plate was 
fully timed, beautifully harmonious, _fine- 
grained, and a splendid printer. The render- 
ing of color-values, particularly in the greens, 
was extremely fine, and the cloudless skies 
printed out to a light tone which well repre- 
sented the depth of the blue color of the sky on 
the days the exposures were made. It is sel- 
dom that one sees better rendering when a color- 
screen is used. The high speed and superior 
orthochromatic qualities make these plates 
ideal material for the pictorialist. The plates 
will be imported both plain and backed, and 
the latter should prove unsurpassed for fall 
work, when the leaves are turned, and both 
— and color-contrasts must be contended 
with. 
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LONDON LETTER 


E. O. HOPPE, F. R. P. S. 


THE first London Salon of Photography 
opened on September 2 at the galleries of the 
Fine Art Society in New Bond Street. This 
gallery is acknowledged to be one of the finest 
and most exclusive ones in the metropolis, and 
to be eminently suitable for a dignified display 
of pictures. 

As is well known by now, the members of the 
Linked Ring decided not to hold their Salon 
this year, and a group of the best-known and 
leading workers in various parts of the globe 
formed a circle with the object of holding yearly 
an exposition of works (not necessarily in 
London) in which “individual artistic aim and 
feeling have found their expression by means of 
the camera.’’ The success which this experi- 
ment proved to be surpassed the keenest antic- 
ipations. There is only one opinion, and 
that is that this first London Salon of Pho- 
tography is positively the finest and most in- 
teresting exposition of pictorial photography 


which has yet been seen in England. The 
Salon is cosmopolitan in its character. Amer- 


ican, Austrian and German influence is very 
strongly felt, and these countries are very fully 
represented. The task of the selecting com- 
mittee has been very difficult, owing to the vast 
amount of available material, and only 140 
pictures are on the walls; but they represent 
the high-water mark in what may be called 
“sound”’ pictorial photography. 

The great reputation which Mr. Porterfield 
has already gained in this country is greatly 
strengthened by his splendid contributions, 
“A Modern Babel” and “Nocturne.” The 
latter is a most original and romantic rendering 
of the well-known and, lately, much-spoken-of 
Albright Art Gallery at Buffalo, treated in a 
highly decorative style. We have not seen 
much of the beautiful work of F. Holland Day 
here lately, and therefore welcome his fine 
triptych, ‘‘The Prodigal ”—a strong, imagina- 
tive work. Mrs. Kaesebier has two portraits 
which she calls “human documents.” She 
relies on the power of direct photography as a 
picture-making method, and these two unas- 
suming prints are, indeed, documents which 
afford a deep insight into the life-stories of the 
sitters. The work of C. Yarnall Abbott is 
strongly marked by personal sentiment. In 
‘“The Dancer” he strikes a sombre note, mys- 
terious and romantic, and gives the significa- 
tion, the beauty and flow of a gesture, excel- 
lently well. F. J. Brougiere’s “‘Landscape,” 
with its wind-tossed trees in the weird mystery 
of the gloaming, is a highly successful and 
notably artistic achievement. The two figure- 


studies by W. and G. Parrish show great in- 
dividuality and remarkable power of execution. 


Walter Zimmerman’s one contribution is as 
suggestive as it is charming. 

The short space at my disposal of course 
does not allow any comment in detail upon all 
the works displayed, and I can therefore only 
mention some of the exhibits which have left a 
particularly strong impression on my mind. 
The brothers Hofmeister, Theodor and Oskar. 
hold a place at once personal and distinct in 
modern German photography. Their work has 
always been full of strong poetic feeling for 
nature, and simplicity in the conception and 
design of broad, powerful color-effects have 
been their most characteristic feature. Dur- 
ing the last two or three years their art has 
grown purer and higher without losing any of 
its originality. They are represented by three 
landscapes, two of which are direct small silver 
prints from untouched negatives of delightful 
qualities. Their other contribution is a church- 
interior with two wonderfully fine heads of old 
men whose devotion and worship are convin- 
cingly expressed. It is entitled ‘‘Andacht,” 
and is a magnificent piece of work. Of Rudolph 
Duehrkoop’s work in the gallery I place 
“Sisters” and “Lady at the Door” first. Con- 
ception and treatment are highly satisfactory, 
and expression and poses well-nigh faultless. 
The intimate study of nature is the keynote of 
all Otto Ehrhardt’s charming work. He loves 
Nature in all her moods and feels her poetry. 
“Elbedorf” and “Landschaft’’ are two of the 
most painterlike subjects that I remember 
having seen for some time. Mitchell J. Elliott’s 
“White Rabbit” is particularly interesting on 
account of the capricious way in which the 
light is playing round the figures. Paul Pichier’s 
“Parktreppe”’ and ‘‘Pastorale’’— large and 
impressive gum-prints—are remarkable for 
their fine feeling and the beautiful rendering 
of sunlight. He is, as is well known, the leader 
of the Vienna Photo-Club, and has been the un- 
tiring instructor and helpful adviser to many 
amateurs who are standing to-day in the very 
front rank of pictorialism. I mention only a 
few of these, Dr. Theodor Meyer, Dr. Hacker, 
Alfred Loewy, and particularly Max Schneid, 
all of whom are represented by exquisite ex- 
amples of work. Of English exhibitors I men- 
tion Ward Muir with some dainty landscapes 
of delightful tone-qualities, Arthur Marshall 
and E. J. Mortimer with bromoil prints of rare 
quality. The latter’s portrait of ‘Austin 
Lidbury” is multi-colored, and, certainly, the 
best experiment I have yet seen produced by 
this most fascinating method. Knowing the 
sitter, I am struck with the exceedingly char- 
acteristic pose, and the color suggests the com- 
plexion of the sitter admirably. Will Cadby 
and Alexander Keighley are two front-rank 
workers who are making fresh conquests this 
year. Botharealso represented at the “ Royal,” 
but they have certainly reserved their best for 
this exposition. Keighley’s ‘‘Stone Pines” 
and Cadby’s “Gabrielle Younghunter”’ are not 
only the best things I have seen from them for 
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some time, but count among the best pictures 
in the show. Three very strong men are Ber- 
tram Park, Frank Read and John H. Anderson, 
who give full play to personal convictions in 
their oil-prints, ‘‘Miss Muriel George and the 
Follies” (a striking and highly successful ren- 
dering of a stage effect), ‘“‘The Park” and 
“The Swan,” two highly original compositions 
of exquisite beauty and rare tonal qualities; 
and ‘The Old Mill’ and ‘‘The Pool from Lon- 
don Bridge,’’ with its fine pattern. A. H. 
Blake has one of the finest subjects he has ever 
given us in “The Sphinx,” and Frederick H. 
Evans, who, I understand, will be largely rep- 
resented this year at the Albright Gallery ex- 
positions, shows remarkable range of tones 
in “Chateau d’O” and “Italian Chateau in 
France.” 

Before I conclude my remarks about this ex- 
ceedingly fine exposition, I must draw the at- 
tention of my American friends to one or two 
new-comers whose names are sure to become 
prominent before long at our leading exposi- 
tions. These are R. M. Cocks and R. Lincoln 
Cocks, Emil M. Rosenberg, Hugo Weisz, Josef 
Pecsi, and Bern. F. Eilers. I have already 
mentioned “Cocks pére et fils” in my review of 
the Royal Photographic Society’s exposition, 
and hope to speak very fully about these most 
interesting workers at a later period on the 
occasion of their forthcoming ‘‘ Two-Man Show” 
at the “Royal.” I am glad to be able to send 
one fine example of their work for PHotTo- 
Era. Emil M. Rosenberg is the leader of 
modern pictorial work in Hungary, and his 
work is marked by an independent, individ- 
ual taste and a corresponding, more or less 
Bohemian disregard of commonplace con- 
ventionalism. He has three excellent things in 
the gallery: a splendid little landscape, ‘‘ Wind 
and Tide,” full of vigor, atmosphere and 
sentiment; a fine open-air figure-study, ‘‘ Hun- 
garian Peasant’; and a charming print called 
“Madam Butterfly,” in three colors, quite 
Japanese in treatment and delightful in tone. 
Two other Hungarians of great promise are 
Hugo Weisz and Josef Pecsi, both professionals. 
The former has some remarkable portraits on 
a large scale, treated in a highly individual and 
unconventional manner; and Pecsi sends one 
or two prominent men’s portraits of exceptional 
merit. He is a pupil of Frank Eugene, whose 
influence one can clearly see in his work. No 
doubt this young worker will soon succeed in 
evolving his own style. By no means an 
unknown man on the Continent, Bern. F. Eilers 
shows — as far as I can remember — for the first 
time here in England. His two fine pictures 
possess strong qualities of aérial perspective 
and movement. 

The First London Salon of Photography has 
been a complete success, and will, I trust, be 
the beginning of a long and interesting series. 
It must be very gratifying to the organizers 
that during the first week about a dozen of the 
exhibited pictures were already sold. 


BERLIN LETTER 


MAX A. R. BRUNNER 


THE past year gave us a complete survey of 
photography at the Dresden exhibition on 
technical, scientific, and artistic lines. This 
year, however, the contrary is the case, the 
material being scattered in various exhibitions 
in several countries. 

The Brussels World’s Fair, which should 
have given an approximately complete view of 
photography in the various countries, has not 
come up to expectations. Even the German 
department, one of the best-organized, offered 
but little of a specific photographic character. 
Industry is almost absent among the exhibits, 
and the firms represented in the optical and 
mechanical department, for instance, Carl 
Zeiss of Jena, Emil Busch of Rathenow, and 
others, appear to have interested themselves 
chiefly in general scientific apparatus, such as 
telescopes and spectacles. As regards other 
nations, these were only half ready at the time 
the writer visited the fair, the German depart- 
ment alone being complete at the opening 
date. Moreover, the British, French and 
Belgian exhibits were destroyed by the terrible 
fire in August. 

We were much impressed by the rooms of 
the Gevaert works, which were artistically 
furnished by that firm and contained no less 
excellent exhibits. Spiritualists must have 
been impressed by a cleverly arranged collec- 
tion of ghost-photographs organized by the 
Belgian society for furthering Spiritualism. 
The Belgian professionals, who work more or 
less after the Parisian style, were of course 
represented in larger numbers. In the British 
department we missed the amateurs, and, of 
professionals, only a few industrial estab- 
lishments, such as the Ilford Co. and the 
Platinotype Co., were represented. Adjoining 
it was the French section, where quite the con- 
trary was the case, as here we found numerous 
amateurs and professiqgnals. The Paris Photo- 
Club exhibited a well-selected collection, of 
which we may mention the works of Demachy, 
Puyo and Hachette. Little Holland also 
showed good pictures by both amateurs and 
professionals. 

Germany had two separate rooms contain- 
ing the works of professionals and amateurs, 
but among the former some well-known repre- 
sentatives were absent, so that this section did 
not convey a correct idea of German capa- 
bilities. I should like particularly to mention 
the works of Grienwald, whose ‘“‘act” photos 
were very pleasing. Lichtenberg (Osnabrueck) 
showed us his well-done interiors. The same 
class of subjects was treated by Gottheil and 
Weimar, the latter exhibiting fine portraits as 
well. Van Diihren (Berlin) was strong in land- 
scapes, the atmosphere being well executed. 
Hanni Schwarz, of the same city, deserves some 
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praise for her portrait of a lady, which showed 


fine composition. The collection of amateur 
work was well chosen, and gave a good idea of 
German amateur photography. I was im- 
pressed by the works of the Brothers Hof- 
meister (Hamburg), which were even better 
than those in the Dresden exhibition. Among 
other pictures we should mention those of Otto 
Ehrhardt (Coswig), which are unpretentious, 
but very artistic. Weingirtner (Leipzig) ex- 
hibited a wonderful landscape of the Erzge- 
birge (Ore-mountain), and Schneider, of the 
same city, a very attractive scene entitled 
“Throwing Snowballs.” Mrs. Heimann (Ber- 
lin) showed, besides a decorative ‘Ex Libris,”’ 
her triptych, “Mother and Child,” known 
from last year’s exhibition, as was also the case 
with a study of a nude girl exhibited by Mrs. 
Gysae. An original and picturesque effect 
was obtained in Bandelow’s photograph, 
“Looking out of the Window,” showing a 
pedestrian passing on the opposite side of the 
street. The works of Erdmann (Munich) 
showed great delicacy of tone. The pictures 
of Otto Scharf (Crefeld) and Dr. Quedenfeld 
(Diisseldorf) also deserve some mention. 

In the same city, Brussels, the Fifth Inter- 
national Congress, the programme of which was 
a continuation of last year’s Dresden meeting, 
took place during the first week of August, 
and was opened in the big banquet hall of the 
World’s Fair. The members of the congress 
closely inspected the photographic depart- 
ments of all countries represented, also kine- 
matographic projections of scientific and ar- 
tistic photographs. On the 4th and 6th of 
the same month, excursions were made to the 
forest of Soignes and the quaint town of 
Bruges. A large number of lectures con- 
cerning technical and artistic subjects were 
given by competent men from nearly all coun- 
tries. 

Another important event is likely to be of 
interest to the photographic world. German 
physicians are now studying an invention by 
which it is possible to take X-ray kinemato- 
graphic pictures of internal human organs in 
motion. Two Munich physicians, Dr. E. 
Kaestle and Professor H. Rieder, in co-operation 
with the civil engineer, Dr. Rosental, have 
» improved these experiments made with the new 
invention, and given the name of “ Bionrént- 
genography”’ to this new branch of kinematog- 
raphy. The pictures thus obtained show 
details which cannot possibly be observed when 
photographing the body with ordinary X-ray 
apparatus. Kinematographic inspections of 
the stomach in particular have been made, and 
as a result we have got an insight into the 
mechanical movement of this important organ 
during the digestive process which has thrown 
an entirely new light on the subject of diges- 
tion. Furthermore, the prevailing opinion of 


these movements has been found to be wrong. 
For instance, we have hitherto taken it for 
granted that a portion of the stomach con- 


tracted itself in rhythmatic intervals, which 
contraction divided it into two separate parts. 
But by means of the kinematographic pic- 
tures the German scientists have found that 
such a separation during digestion does not take 
place, and that there is no strictly local end- 
piece of the stomach. An imaginary ring, as 
on a full-blown bladder, contracts the contents 
of the stomach and pushes them forward. 
Immediately before its exit a portion of the 
digesting mass returns to the stomach and 
repeats the movement. The latter takes 
twenty-two seconds with a normal person. 
During this time 12 or 13 bionréntgenograms 
are taken by a very ingenious apparatus. The 
exposure required for each picture is only a 
fraction of a second. They are taken when the 
person is not breathing, in order to produce 
pictures absolutely clear, that is, unaffected by 
the breathing movement. In order to make the 
stomach-tissues impenetrable to the Réntgen 
rays and to get it on the plate, oxide of zircon, 
which is quite harmless, is added to the food 
of the person whose stomach is to be photo- 
graphed. With the help of such _bionrént- 
genographic pictures of the stomach, devia- 
tions from the normal state can be determined 
Consequently, we may thus photograph not 
only the stomach, but also the heart, lungs, 
and other moving inner organs—a phenomenal 
help in tracing and treating diseases. Diag- 
nostics in medical science has been very much 
furthered by this ingenious, truly-German 
method. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any 
others our readers may desire, will be jur- 
nished by us at the lowest market-prices. 


LANDSCAPE AND FIGURE COMPOSITION. By 
Sadakichi Hartman. Profusely _ illustrated 
with photo-engravings from paintings and 
original photographs. Size, 74% x 104 inches. 
Price, gilt edges} $3.00. New York: Baker 
& Taylor Company, 1910. 

Mr. Hartman’s activity as critic and instruc- 
tor in pictorial composition has been seen to 
excellent advantage in some of the photo- 
graphic publications during the past two 
years. His series devoted to landscapes and 
figure composition, which was printed in the 
Photographic Times some time ago, seems to 
have been received with such favor by pictorial 
workers as to warrant its publication in book- 
form, arranged in twelve chapters and illus- 
trated by the original plates. These papers 
offer valuable aid to the student eager to impart 
to his work esthetic significance and power. 
The pictures selected for his study and emu- 
lation represent intelligent application of well- 
known art-principles by both painters and 
photographers of note, the productions of 
American and European artists having been 
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drawn upon with gratifying impartiality. 
While certifying to the eminently instructive 
value of this publication, we regret that the 
illustrations were not placed in regular order. 
One plate referred to in the text was entirely 
omitted. This oversight will, no doubt, be 
corrected in the next edition. The volume 
presents a distinguished appearance in its 
superb typography and handsome cover. 


BOHEMIA AND THE CEcHS. By Will S. Monroe. 
8vo. 488 pages. With 57 full-page illus- 
trations in half-tone, and a chart of Bohemia. 
Price, cloth, $3.00. First impression, August, 
1910. Boston: L. C. Page & Company. 

Of the numerous admirable travel-books 
issued by the Pages, none exceeds in depth of 
interest and literary value this work by Mr. 
Monroe. The author has made an exhaustive 
study of the people and their ethnic charac- 
teristics, social and political institutions, eco- 
nomic and industrial conditions, religion and 
education, literature and the fine arts, as well 
as the geographical and physical features of the 
country. The compositions of such masters 
in music as Smetana and Dvordk, for instance, 
indicate Bohemia’s high place among the 
cultured nations of modern times. American 
tourists no longer regard Prague as a mere 
station on the road to or from Vienna. The 
land of the Cechs affords abundant material 
of surpassing interest to every lover of history 
and art. He whose knowledge of Europe is 
confined to memories of conventional travel- 
tours will derive an immeasurable degree of 
pleasure by acquainting himself with the 
intensely engaging volume from the pen of so 
erudite and authoritative «a writer as Mr. 
Monroe. 


LEHRBUCH DER Projection. Von Dr. R. 
Neuhauss. Mit 71 Abbildungen. Format, 
7144x11)% Zoll. Preis, 4 Reichmarks. Halle 
a. d. Saale: Wilhelm Knapp. 

The season is at hand for indoor activities, 
which include the projection of lantern-slides 
and opaque objects. This special field of 
photographic science forms the subject of a 
treatise by one of the ablest of German physi- 
cists and a highly esteemed authority on matters 
photographic — Dr. Neuhauss. The matter has 
been treated with rare thoroughness and com- 


prehension, and elucidated with exemplary 
clearness, assisted by numerous excellent 
diagrams. The history of pictorial projection 


from its beginning to its present-day develop- 
ment forms a very ‘illuminating’ chapter. 
This is followed by the section describing the 
constituent parts of the perfect modern stere- 
opticon—the condensor in its various forms and 
combinations, the slide-carrier, the projection- 
objective, the cooling-chamber, sources of 
illumination, the diapositive (lantern-slide) 
and the picture-screen. Section II treats 
projection-apparatus in its various forms and 
the projection of miscellaneous objects— 
*Autochromes, microscopic specimens, animal- 


cules, opaque objects, motion-pictures, stereo- 
scopic views, panoramic views, etc. Section 
JII contains expert advice on the management 
and care of the projection-apparatus, practical 
hints and pointers to operators, and valuable 
suggestions to the lecturers themselves. The 
work is sufficiently important to warrant a 
perusal by every person interested in projec- 
tion in any of its departments. 


Die PHOTOGRAPHISCHE KUNST IM JAHRE 19009. 
Illustrated in photogravure, half-tone and 


color. Edited by F. Matthies-Masuren. 
Size of volume, 9x11) inches. Price, 


$2.00; stiff covers, $2.25. Halle, Germany : 

Wilhelm Knapp. 

For the purpose of showing what has been 
accomplished in pictorial photography during 
the previous year in the several photographic 
centers this sumptuous annual has come to 
be an indispensable medium. The editor, Herr 
Matthies-Masuren, again gives pleasure by his 
rare discriminative judgment in selecting the 
pictorial material, which in interest and quality 
would be difficult to surpass. The current 
volume presents, for the first time, perhaps, 
notable examples of the Hungarian school of 
pictorial endeavor which created such a pro- 
found impression at the recent photographic 
exhibition at Budapest, and which formed the 
subject of Mr. E. O. Hoppé’s letter in PHoto- 
Era for August. These pictures fully merit all 
the good things said about them, if one is to 
judge by the numerous superb plates contained 
in the volume under consideration. We refer 
particularly to such talented workers as Jacob 
Faix, Zoltan von Jabaffsky, Ladislaus von 
Bohus and Dezsé Feledi. Finland, Sweden 
and Denmark are represented by new and 


sterling workers — truly a revelation of healthy 


and successful pictorial activity in these Scan- 
dinavian countries. Great Britain, France, 
Holland, Russia, Germany and Austria con- 
tribute liberally and brilliantly to this formid- 
able demonstration of camera-work, which 
terminates with sixteen admirable, though not 
altogether new plates by the following-named 
Americans: Henry Berger, C. F. Clarke, 
Richard T. Dooner, Elias Goldensky, Edwin G. 
Keller, F. A. Lidbury, W. E. Macnaugh- 
tan, J. W. Nicholson, William H. Phillips, 
W. H. Porterfield, Edward B. Sides and R. L. 
Sleeth. The letter-press is devoted to masterly 
papers bearing on present-day achievement in 
pictorial photography by Matthies-Masuren, 
Willi Warstat, E. O. Hoppé, Bernhardt Eilers 
and Fritz Baer. The volume contains, over 
one hundred and sixty full-page illustrations 
in half-tone and photogravure. There is also 
one facsimile reproduction of an Autochrome. 

Tue fundamental principle of all that is best 
in our profession to-day, whether arrived at 
directly or inadvertently, is art. Therefore, 
study it in every way possible, absorb it at every 
opportunity.—A. F. BRADLEY. 
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ON THE 


GROUND-GLASS 


Cover-Designs 


SEVERAL of our subscribers complain that our 
artistic cover designs are sometimes injured dur- 
ing transmission in the mails. It is also re- 
marked that the outside cover, if a half-tone 
reproduction, usually indicates that it is repeated 
in the contents of the magazine where it escapes 
ordinary injury. The main purpose of the 
Puoto-Era cover designs is to attract attention 
when dispayed on the news-stands or the shop 
windows or counters of photo-supply houses. 
However, in response to several requests these 
cover designs will be printed on heavy art-paper 
with wide margins suitable for framing, and will 
be sold at the merely nominal price of 20 cents 
each, postpaid. The picture of grapes on the 
front cover for September has been particularly 
admired. This beautiful print in delicate green 
tint, framed close in a three-inch plain, flat, dark- 
green molding or with, say, a four-inch margin 
in a half-inch molding, will prove an acceptable 
wall-decoration in the dining-room. 


Falsified Photographs 


WE are pained to state that the press pho- 
tographer is among those who are guilty of 
“faking.”” The pictures in the daily press of 
the incidents in the Aviation Meet, which was 
held at Boston early in September, have not 
always been strictly according to truth. It 
is a very difficult matter to photograph a group 
of spectators in the near foreground and at the 
same time show an aéroplane 5,000 feet above 
their heads—without “‘faking’”’ of some sort. 
The circumstances which attended the shooting 
of Mayor Gaynor, of New York, were also 
greatly exaggerated and distorted by certain 
press photographers. In fact, it is rare to find a 
press photograph of a_ sensational episode 
without considerable working-up or “faking.” 


A Boon A-Begging 


Amons the useless torture to which the re- 
cipient of a magazine sent by mail rolled up 
tight is subjected, is the process of opening the 
same. It is not necessary to dilate on the nerve- 
racking performance. Nearly every one has 
been through this trying experience. But is it 
not passing strange that the publishers of a 
well-known New York musical weekly should 
be the only concern in America known to use 
the old-time expedient of a stout thread laid 
inside the wrapper, thus facilitating the opening 
of the package? The patent of this time and 
patience saving device is said to have expired 
over thirty years ago. All the greater wonder, 
therefore, that this simple scheme is not in 
general use. Contributors to PHoTo-Era, 


what have you to say on the subject ?. Why not 
formulate a protest to offending publishers ? 


Half-Hearted Aid 


Puoto-Era has been heartily commended for 
printing in full the list of lenses and cameras 
stolen from the store of J. F. Adams, last June. 
In every case the manufacturer’s number en- 
graved upon the lens-mount was given, as well 
as a full description of the instrument itself, 
in order to minimize the danger of these stolen 
goods falling into innocent hands and afford, 
if possible, a clue to the thieves. The mere 
statement of this important theft, as was gener- 
ously printed by a cotemporary, could result 
in no earthly benefit to the unfortunate dealer, 
although the editor, who omitted necessary 
details, advised dealers to be on their guard! 
Why this economy of space, brother ? 


Regarding Inserts 

Tur editor is grateful for every criticism from 
interested readers tending to improve the maga- 
zine. Several of our readers of marked artistic 
instincts complain because the margins of our 
inserts are narrow, which prevents the picture 
from being advantageously displayed. The 
reason for these narrow margins is that the editor 
tries to make the picture as large as possible, as 
in most cases it is detached for the purpose of 
framing—-a feature greatly appreciated. 


Prizes for Professionals 

Many professional workers are not aware that 
PHoTO-ERA prize competitions are open to them 
the same as to amateurs. . Indeed, first prizes 
in the Round Robin Guild department have 
been captured by regular practitioners of note. 

Certain subjects for competition should appeal 
strongly to professionals, most of whom are 
equipped with apparatus much superior to that 
used by amateurs. For instance, a regular por- 
trait-lens is better suited to flower-studies, home- 
portraiture, indoor-groups, etc., than a rapid 
rectilinear objective, and which, together with 
plates larger than those used by the average 
amateur, gives the professional a decided ad- 
vantage over his rival. 

The Photographic Telephone Contest, ad- 
vertised in the two preceding issues of PHoto- 
ERA, offers liberal cash prizes, and should tempt 
the professional portraitist to try his hand. Be- 
sides, it is good advertising for those who suc- 
ceed. 

A Word to Competitors 


WE understand that many amateurs preparing 
to send pictures to our monthly prize-contest are 
having their prints made by professionals, either 
for reasons of convenience or economy. Such 
pictures will be barred. Those participating 
are required to do all the work themselves, from 
the exposing of the plate or film to the com- 
pleted print—contact or enlargement. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 


A. Allyn Bishop 


THis prosperous photographer and extremely 
successful prize-winner at New England con- 
ventions began photography nine years ago, by 
acquiring the art of retouching from Bert Craw- 
ford. After two weeks’ instruction he obtained 
the opportunity to serve as retoucher ina leading 
Boston studio. He was active in the same 
capacity with Mr. Charles Wesley Hearn, soon 
being advanced to assistant operator. He also 
acquired valuable experience while operator for 
W. H. Partridge, in whose absence he had charge 
of the studio. He subsequently operated the 
studio for George H. Van Norman, in Holyoke, 
and after a while established his own studio at 
Newport, Vt. 

He participated for the first time, in 1908, in 
the portrait competitions at the New England 
convention, where he won the first prize in por- 
traiture. In the following year he entered a 
print in the Grand Portrait Class, open to the 
world, and was awarded a gold medal— the first 
and only prize— likewise winning first award in 
the regular Portrait Class. In 1910 he again 
won the first prize in the regular Portrait Class 
at the New England convention, thus making 
three consecutive successes. He also won first 
prize in the State Portrait Class. Specimens 
of his sterling work have been reproduced in 
PHoTo-ERA several times. 


The Seventh American Salon 

THE Seventh American Photographic Salon, 
under the auspices of the American Federation 
of Photographic Societies, will open its circuit 
at the Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, the 
first week in November. Following Indian- 
apolis, the salon will be shown at the Chicago 
Art Institute; at the Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burg; at the St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts; 
at the Detroit Museum of Art; at the Toledo 
Museum of Art; at the Maryland Institute, 
Baltimore, under the auspices of the Baltimore 
Camera Club; at Philadelphia under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Photographic 
Society; at Racine, Jamestown, and possibly 
Kansas City. 

The jury will meet at Toledo the first week 
in October, and will be headed by the dean of 
American painters, Henry Mosler of New 
York, the first American painter to have his 
work purchased by the French government and 
placed in the Luxembourg Gallery. Mr. 
Mosler was created a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor of France and was made an Officier 
d’Académie of France in 1892. He has been 
awarded medals at the Paris Salon, at the Ex- 
position Universelle, Paris; was awarded the 


Grand Gold medal at the Atlanta Exposition, 
and has been the recipient of many other honors. 
He is also a member of the National Academy. 
Other members of the jury will be Edmund H. 
Osthaus, of the Royal Academy of Diissel- 
dorf; A. H. Griffith, director of the Detroit 
Museum of Art; George W. Stevens, director 
of the Toledo Museum of Art; and one other 
yet to be appointed. 


The Baltimore Camera Club 


THE Photographic Club of Baltimore City 
held during October an exhibit of the 1908 prize- 
winning prints of the Round Robin Guild, which 
were greatly admired. At the regular business- 
meeting, October 4, the members viewed an 
exhibit of Interchange lantern-slides, and got 
many pointers for the club competition closing 
in October. 


A Photographic Education 


THERE are many successful professional men 
who have not had the opportunity to attend 
college, and who, by force of circumstances, 
obtained the necessary preparation through 
individual effort,—study and observation. Here, 
of course, standard text and reference-books 
figure prominently. 

The person ambitious to acquire trustworthy 
and up-to-date photographic knowledge, and 
to excel in any of the several branches of this 
noble art-science, can do so by means of the 
Complete Self-Instructing Library of Practical 
Photography, a popular edition of which, and 
at a moderate price, has just been placed upon 
the market. 

For Art-Lovers 

By means of photo-lithography and other 
color-processes, color-prints are now being 
produced that are not only exact counterparts 
of the original paintings, but so low in price 
that they are within the reach of persons slim 
of purse. 

This is also true of the Strazzoni facsimile 
reproductions of art-works composed of marble, 
stone, bronze, terra-cotta, wood, and brass, 
the material being a composition not unlike 
plaster of paris, only much harder. The editor 
had the good fortune to inspect a collection of 
these reproductions in New York, recently, 
and was struck by their extraordinary resem- 
blance to the originals, with most of which he 
is familiar. The only way to satisfy one’s 
self that these copies are not counterfeits is 
to apply the point of a knife—of course with 
permission, or in case one owns the particular 
piece—to the reverse side or the base; but the 
general appearance is strangely realistic. 
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One of the most wonderfully successful pieces 
is the famous Nuremberg ‘ Madonna.” The 
time-worn appearance of this ancient wood- 
carving, with its partly-faded coloring, cracks, 
stains, worm-holes, and even the dust that has 
collected in the corners—all are reproduced 
with amazing accuracy, and the price of this 
gem of a facsimile is ridiculously low. Plain 
pieces are proportionately cheaper. These in- 
teresting works of art may be seen at leading 
art-dealers’, or at the offices of the Strazzoni 
Company, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Refining Influence of the Camera 

Nor long ago a young man showed me with 
pride and interest a series of prints of views in 
his native town in a far Western State taken by 
himself. Among those of the home is one that 
he will value for all time —a stealthily-snapped 
picture of his dear mother, who has hereto- 
fore eschewed all sorts of portraiture, and would 
be mightily amazed did she know of this one 
treasured by her son. The free, fine lines of 
her still buoyant figure, showing beneath the 
folds of her simple house-gown as she swings 
out into the sunshine from a shady glen near 
her home, a hand and arm half-raised in a 
wholly womanly gesture, the sunshine play- 
ing across her motherly features and banded 
hair, make it a beautiful likeness. Again the 
little camera has proven its power to record 
and abate the sense of pain and loss that must 
in the course of things come one day to those 
who love her. 

Do we value it at its highest, this modest 
pleasure-giver? Added to this invaluable field 
of use could be added many others. It can and 
has preserved the similitude of houses and 
localities about to be changed or torn down, and 
which have a sentiment for the individual or 
the populace, and all this at a time when the 
more expensive camera might not be for the 
moment easily procurable. Superb effects of 
the freak, fairy-like festoonings of the snow, on 
trees and buildings, some of them gone almost 
as soon as the sun touches them, are recorded 
to give pleasure for years to come. 

There are also other influences worth count- 
ing, and one is the refining tendency on boy or 
girl, youth or maid, man or woman. The 
possession and use of these little black boxes 
give pleasure and instruction and often lead 
toward a more ambitious line of art, photo- 
graphic or otherwise. More precious, perhaps, 
than the uses to which a camera may lead 
and its influences is the ability to keep a record 
of the growth and development of those you 
love and places you love. 

It is possible to keep intact a record of your 
child’s growth from the day of its birth on, 
in vivid picture-form, and to secure for to-day’s 
pleasure and future profit pictures of father, 
mother, sister, and brother in characteristic 
poses, which is in itself enough to make the 
little camera loved by all who love their own 
people.—Prccy Quincy, in the Boston Journal. 


The Photographic Society of 
Philadelphia 

Tue fall season opened at the Philadelphia 
Society with a visitors’ meeting October 12, at 
which many excellent lantern-slides were shown. 
On October 19 Mr. B. W. Mitchell gave his 
illustrated lecture, “Into the Saskatchewan 
Wilderness.” During November the society 
will hold an exhibition of vacation pictures, 
in which any summer subjects may be entered. 


Portland Camera Club 


At the Portland Camera Club, late in Sep- 
tember, Mr. Henry A. Peabody gave a demon- 
stration of the method of simultaneously de- 
veloping and printing bromide enlargements, 
described in his article in PHoto—Era for Octo- 
ber. The ease of control and particularly the 
adaptability to making enlarged paper nega- 
tives for carbon printing were the subject of 
enthusiastic comment by many members. 

On November 1 the club expects to move 
to its new quarters at the corner of High and 
Spring Streets, the home of the Portland Society 
of Art, with which society the Camera Club 
has affiliated, having become the Photographic 
Section of the Portland Society of Art. The 
beautiful old colonial mansion, formerly the 
home of L. D. M. Sweat, has been entirely ap- 
propriated jo the uses of the society, and the 
top floor fitted with dark-room, studio, and 
other conveniences solely for the use of the 
photographers. The members expect a great 
increase in interest and in membership as a 
result of the splendid new quarters. 


Annual Convention of the Deutscher 
Photographen-Verein 


Tue thirty-ninth reunion of the Deutscher 
Photographen-Verein occurred in the Stidtische 
Museum at Elberfeld, Rhenish Prussia, Sep- 
tember 5 to 9, a goodly number of first-rate 
workers being in attendance. The Association 
issued a souvenir-catalog which reflects credit 
upon the editor, Carl Schwier, publisher of the 
Deutsche Photographen-Zeitung. The catalog 
is embellished with numerous admirable pic- 
torial reproductions in color and monochrome. 

These reunions resemble the great American 
conventions, but are on a smaller scale, yet 
possess many points of superiority. The 
pictorial section was on a floor by itself; so were 
the industrial exhibits. An important feature 
of the last reunion was the large number of 
honorary medals and cash-prizes for merit in 
the following departments: Live Animals, 
rewards in gold, silver, and bronze medals, 
offered by H. R. H. the Grand Duke of Saxony, 
and cash-prizes by R. Voigtlander, publisher, 
Leipsic; photographs from aérial craft, prize, 
a work of art, offered by H. R. H. the Princess 
of Wied; Flowers and Shrubs, silver cup, 
offered by Privy Counselor Dr. von Béttinger; 
Portraiture, Association-prizes, silver cup, value 
over 300 Marks, and silver medal; Artistic 
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Retouching (six cabinet negatives), Association- 
prize, 30 Marks and certificate; Reproductions 
(of a line-drawing and oil-portrait), Association- 
prize, 30 Marks and certificate; Retouching 
(negative from faulty negative), cash-prizes 
offered by Blum Fund, 60 and 40 Marks; Por- 
trait-Group, cash-prizes offered by Engelmann 
Fund, 100 Marks. 

Besides these were prizes offered by a number 
of manufacturers for successful work accom- 
plished by means of their respective specialties. 
Of these, C. P. Goerz was the only firm which 
did not make the prize, a series III. Dagor lens, 
contingent upon the choice of lens used. More- 
over, the Association offered special silver and 
bronze medals with certificates to professional 
and to amateur practitioners for meritorious 
work, as well as for inventions and improve- 
ments in the art-science. This prize-feature 
proved to be particularly commendable, and 
ought to interest the officers of the professional 
societies in this country. 

A copy of the souvenir-catalog, mentioned 
above, can be had for 50 Pfennige. plus postage, 
or 25 cents from the publisher, Herr Carl 
Schwier, Weimar, Germany. 


Seeing Things at Night 

EveRY one must at times have asked: him- 
self why familiar objects in the dim light tend 
to assume fantastic and oftentimes alarming 
appearances. 

The explanation is to be found in the special 
condition of night vision. The pupils are 
widely dilated, and, as in the photographic lens, 
with the large diaphragm, the apparatus of 
accommodation can focus for plane one only. 

As the faculty of estimating distances is in 
great measure lost in the obscurity, we cannot 
focus with precision, and a blurred, uncertain 
outline is thrown upon the retina. 

Then, too, colors viewed in a fading light lose 
until a point is reached at which everything 
becomes at one uniform gray tint. 

It follows that the images which are trans- 
mitted to the visual centers are profoundly 
modified in color and outline; and, as they enter 
altogether unusual angle, the movement of 
locomotion gives them a peculiar mobility. 

Now one relies on experience for the inter- 
pretation of sensorial impressions, and, when 
these present themselves suddenly in an unusual 
form, they create a feeling of insecurity which 
finds expression in mental perturbation and 
more or less violent motor impulsion. In fact, 
the subject finds himself in the position of a 
horse which sees a rapidly advancing automo- 
bile for the first time and does not know what 
to make of it. 

Imagination aiding, these blurred, mobile 
and uncertain images are susceptible of the 
most phantasmagoric interpretation, and in 
persons who are not accustomed to control 
sensorial impressions by the exercise of the 
intelligence the impressions are accepted as 
realities and acted upon accordingly. 


Gagekeepers and others who are- accustomed 
to night-work make allowance for phenomena 
of this class, and correct the visual deficiency 
by the aid of other senses, such as hearing, 
which are not dependent on light.—British 
Medical Journal. 


Veteran Photographers 


In Mr. William Getchell, who died last 
August, Boston lost a respected veteran pho- 
tographer. He was eighty-one years old’ at 
the time of his death, but was nut the oldest 
Boston photographer, as stated by several of 
our American cotemporaries. 

Mr. E. L. Allen, the surviving member of 
the well-known firm of portrait-artists, Allen & 
Rowell, is in his eighty-sixth year, and is as 
active as he was twenty-five years ago. 

Mr. A. Marshall still conducts a prosperous 
high-class portrait-studio at 16 Arlington 
Street, Boston, facing the Public Gardens. Mr. 
Marshall looks to be in the prime of life, but is 
actually much older—a veteran, surely. He 
also began his career by making daguerreotypes. 
There are still a few of the old guard left. 


Bissell College Advertising 


PRESIDENT BISSELL, of the Illinois College 
of Photography, has recently contracted for 
over $10,000 worth of advertising-space in a 
large list of the leading monthly magazines. 


New Art-Productions 


Below is seen illustration of classic plaque, a 
series of which is a feature of the new facsiraile 
reproductions advertised in this issue. 
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WE print this month a picture of Mr. Herbert 
G. Ponting, the official photographer for the 
British Antarctic Expedition, standing in front 
of his supply of “Tabloids.” Photographers 
in this country are not slow to appreciate the 
advantages offered by the ingenious com- 
pressed ‘Tabloids,’ which contain accurately 
weighed quantities of pure chemicals and dis- 
solve almost instantly to form fresh, active 
solutions. The results are so superior to those 
obtained from stock solutions, in most cases, 
that no practitioner can afford to remain un- 
familiar with these extremely compact prod- 
ucts; for, even if he uses them only when 
traveling, he will appreciate their convenience. 
On the other hand, such products as “ Tabloid” 
Chromium Intensifier or “Tabloid” Ammonium 
Persulphate should be in every dark-room, 
because in solid form they keep perfectly, and 
do away with extra stock-bottles for such 
baths as are but seldom required. That the 
keeping-qualities of the products are perfect 
is the testimony of explorers, hunters and 
travelers in all lands. English enterprise 


penetrates to all quarters of the globe, and 
whether to the interior of Thibet, to the lakes 
of Africa, or to the Antarctic regions, Bur- 
roughs-Wellcome’s “Tabloids,” both medici- 
nal and photographic, form an essential part 
of the outfit. 


Appeal to Women Photographers 


THE Women’s Federation needs as members 
every woman photographer. Every woman 
photographer needs, vitally, the Women’s 
Federation. By giving little you will gain 
much—a little time, a little work, a little money, 
is all the investment needed. Last year we could 
only hope and promise. Now WE KNow that the 
Federation can help women to gain and main- 
tain their proper place in the business and pro- 
fessional world. That the facilities afforded 
by the Federation can and will raise the stand- 
ard of its members’ pictorial productions. That 
the associations and friendships formed, the 
interchange of ideas among the members, is 
a help and value not easily calculated. That 
the knowledge gained by the individual member 
from comparing her work with that done by 
other women is a spur and incentive all through 
the year. That the interchange of prints 
among members is another important and valu- 
able opportunity for comparison and criticism, 
and, also, that the nearly three hundred prints 
shown at Milwaukee PROVED what some be- 
lieved, but none knew—that is, that the best of 
our work was equal in artistic conception, tech- 
nical handling, and competent execution to any 
shown. 

Our plans for 1911 are more ambitious than 
ever — 

Twice as many members, 

Twice as large an exhibit, and 

Twice as good. 

To achieve this, we must have the earnest 
help of every member. All who know women 
who are eligible as members, but are not mem- 
bers, must urge them to join. Explain to them 
the scope and advantages of the Federation 
and send their names to your officers, so that 
they may be officially urged. If you are a 
member of the Circle, forward your print 
promptly to the next member. If you do not, 
you will be fined, as you will see by the slip 
attached to the print. 

Finally, remember that but little was ex- 
pected of us in 1910, and that we so far exceeded 
their expectations and our own fondest hopes 
that much will be expected of us next year, and 
that it is only by the continued interest and 
earnest endeavors of all our members that we 
can fulfill these expectations. 

BELLE JOHNSON, 
Sec’y Women’s Federation. 

The fundamental principle of all that is best 
in our profession to-day, whether arrived at 
directly or inadvertently, is art. Therefore, 
study it in every way possible, absorb it at every 
opportunity to see, feel and think.—A.F. Bradley. 
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The directions for use are sent to any one 
upon request, and it will readily be seen there- 
from that failure is absolutely excluded. 


The Schaeffer Cup for Cyko Prints 


PROFESSIONAL photographers in Texas are 
highly interested in the contest for the beauti- 
ful cup offered by the Schaeffer Photo-Supply 
Co. of Houston for the best three prints on 
Professional Cyko. From all indications the 
competition will bring forward work by many 
new men. Our readers are aware how rapidly 
Professional Cyko is gaining ground all over 
the country, and will not be surprised to learn 
that the Texas distributor is increasing its 
sales by leaps and bounds. 


Simultaneous Developing and Fixing 


Durinc the hot weather, when any pro- 
longation of the time the plate is in the solu- 
tions may lead to frilling, resort may be had to 
simultaneous developing and fixing with amidol. 
The formula is :-— 


Sodium sulphite anhydrous......... 1% ounce 


The plate must be left in the solution until 
all traces of unaltered silver bromide have dis- 


solved before it is exposed to actinic light, in 
order to avoid fog. This takes fromio to 15 min- 
utes. One to three drops of commercial sodium 
bi-sulphite act markedly as a restrainer. More 
density can be obtained by increasing the 
amounts of amidol and sulphite. Use at least 
3 ounces of solution for a 4 x 5 plate. 


Sulphite in Pyro Stock Solutions 


Mr. Wittarp C. GREENE of the Edison 
Laboratories, Orange, N.J., informs me that 
he has conducted a series of scientific tests 
on developers, one result of which was proof 
that the stock-solution of pyro keeps in good 
condition much longer if the sodium sulphite 
is dissolved with the pyro instead of with the 
carbonate, or even in a separate solution. 
When the sulphite and the carbonate are con- 
tained in one solution, the alkali causes rapid 
oxidation of the sulphite to sulphate, and leads 
to yellow stain. The best proportions are:— 


A. Potassium metabisulphite...... 120 grains 
Sodium sulphite anhydrous. ... 5 ounces 
Water to make............... 32 ounces 

B. Sodium carbonate dry......... 21% ounces 
Water to make... 32 ounces 


To develop, take 4% ounce each of A and B 
and 8 to 12 ounces of water. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 


Society or Title Date Entries Close Particulars of 
Japanese-English May 5 
Earl’s Court, London indef. 
Exhibition of Photography Nov. 1, 1910 
Albright Art Gallery to 


Buffalo, U. S. A. Dec. 5, 1910 


Seventh American Photographic Salon | Nov. 1, 1910 Oct. z C. C. Taylor, Sec’y 


IgIo-IgII to 


Moscow, Russia to 


Round Robin Guild Pictures for 1909 


June 1, 1911 
International Photographic Exhibition} March 1 


Toledo, Ohio 


Dec. 1, 1910 | Dr. A. Prochoroff 
Secretary 
Moscow, Russia 


Chicago Camera Club Nov. 1 Geo. C. Elmberger 
to 26 Cross Street 
Dec. 1, 1910 Chicag», Ill. 
Grand Rapids Camera Club Dec. 1, 1910 E. S. Gage, President 
to Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Jan. I, Ig1r 
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